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PREFACE 

Teaching Strategies, Methods, and Instructional Materials is a collection of 
10 papers selected from those presented at the CEC Northwest Regional Conference, 
Vancouver, British Columbia, October 21 - 24, 1970. These papers were col- 
lected and compiled by The Council for Exceptional Children, Arlington, Vir- 
ginia. -Other collections of papers from the conference have been compiled and 
are available from the ERIC Document Reproduction Service. Other collections 
announced in this issue of Research in Education may be found by consulting the 
Institution Index under Council for Exceptional Children or the Subject Index 
under Exceptional Child Education. Titles of these other collections are: 

Involvement of Parents in School Programs 

Pre- and Inservice Teacher Training 

Social and Institutional Changes in Special Education 

Administrative Procedures and Program Organization 
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AN OPTOMETRIST VIEWS PERCEPTUAL TRAINING FOR CHILDREN 
WITH LEARNING PROBLEMS 

Robert C. Pepper- 
Lake Oswego, Oregon 



Oun fie.yie.an.ch., oven ike gean/i, ka/y ohown ikai ikene La on iniegnaiion of ail 

oenoontf. pnoceooe^i. One pnoceoo cannoi be oepanaiec/. eniinelg fnom ail ike 
oikeno. IhVt concepi Li noi new, bui Li oeenn we kave been lacking in ike 

knowledge of haw ike individual iniegnaieo ike vanioui oenooni; -iiimuli 
inio meaningful expenience. Tkio Vi ike bnVi fon ikVi pneoeniaiion. 

ike. will be dealing wiik ike abiliig of ike education io ideniif g ike vLiual 

pno ce&i ek Una V.iey/CuTZ ike vanioui Aen-iong iibnili inio baoLc vViual 
paiiennyi which will enable ike human being io lea An, l kio concepi Li ike 

mulii-yienoong appnoach io vViLon which woo pneoenied. in "A i'odel of VLiLon 
and EoaLc fnincipleA Involved." , in ike Aovemben-Oecemben 1^6$ Vioue of ihe 

Onegon OpiomeinVii, the k'odel of Vision kao evolved oui of oun aAAociaiion 
wiik ike vLiual pnoblerrn of childnen and kao been ike bayiLi fon developing 

ike ieyiiing and tnaining pnoceduneo we uoe, 

thi/i mod.el of vLiion Li booed, upon ike oiaie of ihe vViual At/niem cm ihe 
onganVm Li vViuallg ceniened and pno ceding infonniaiion denived fnom ike 

yienyie of yiighi, Ike Ixmge cincle in ihe cenien nepneAenivi ihe anea of 
vViual pencepiion. 

Ay) ike onganLim changes kVi ceniening fnom iigki io audiiong, ike ceninal 

cincle now becomes ike anea of audiiong pencepiion « The ceninal pencepiual 
anea changeyi accondinglg, oa ike onganLim coniinueyi io change hLi ceniening 

io each of ike oihen AenAong aneai. 

In. genenal, when ike onganLim Vi ceniened upon a ceniain AenAe anea, ike 
AenAong AiimulL fnom ikai anea become a figune. All oiken AenAong yiiimuli 

ihen become a gnound , 
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/he ttaff of ike Opiomei/iLc fxiention t ection on (Jxild V.ition (are 
and guidance, hat made a iremendout effort bringing aboui qua pretent 
day concept of developmental vition. / heir approach hat not been 
narrow but one which encompattet the retearch and thinking, of ail the 
profettiont dealing with the growth and development of children. 



At we in Optometry have inieg/iated thit retearch into oua current thinking 
the concept that we one wonking with a tingle organitm, wftcch we label a 
human being, hat become firmly etiablithed. Fu/ithe/unore, whateve/i we do 
to that human being will affect hit total being. The biological principle, 
that the organitm it a pnoduct of ilt env.inonment taket on more meaning . 
(jetiali Ttuchologu hat done much to further thit concept. It tiaiet that 



the whole it not the turn of ilt pu/tAt 

t 4- A -/Ayi n rx } sp 4 • A.Jy / 



but that it ho a a un j. Que value all 
‘gS'of-Ltt pantt the value of the whole 



chang 



et. 



Oua wo/ik uiith childnen and their vitual problemt hat bnought about two 
batic detiret; one, to tecum mone about the effect of the envinonment on 
the child at a whole; and two, to detenmine the batic vitual procett to be 
uted in helping the child to mone tuccettfully communicate with hit environ- 
ment. Ihete vitual pnocettet involve an area of learning about which, in 
the patt, little hot been known. hephart and Bunting, in the book L/APAlhf/ 
DlSOPDfPS VOL. t , ttate, ‘With all the iett inttrumenit and thillt the 
ptychologiti bningt to bear in hit diagnottic pnocedune, he doet not have 
any effective meature of the learning ability , " At one reviewt the liters 
ature he findt a definite lack of information concerning the batic pnocett 
uted in learning. 



Developmental Optometry hat contributed much in the area of vition that 
rmy be related to how a child learnt. There mutt be a coordinated effort 
on the part of all profettiont to integrate their knowledge, helping the 
child to realise hit greatett potential thould be the ultimate goal. 

Perception appeart to be a common ground where the variout profettiont 
thould meet in mutual underttanding of what each hat to offer. Pott re- 
tecuich hat followed the linet of ttudying each area at a unit, intiecd of 
the integration of all tentory tiimuli into a tingle function, the 
(jettali concept tupponit integration. 
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Optometry is) con ce /inert with vision. If we are to underoiand ike function 

of vision, a otudy of the human organism 1 -t ability to visually process 
information while perfo/uring under the influence of each of the othen 

sensory stimuli is . > in orde r. The prescribing of tender on visual. training 
therapy mutt, be related to the patient’ 4 visual penfomance as) he functions 

in a constantly changing, sensory environment . 



We cute concerned with the visual functions taking pfo.ce as) the organism 
processed information derived from the sense of -tight. At we study other 

areas), we must determine what effect they have upon the function of vision. 
If we find areas) that are inhibiting the victual performance of the organism 

then we refer the problem to qualified individuals) who are trained, in that 
area, 
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Complde duppneddion in term 
ofi meaning fiul awanenedd 




. o udfutp/iij. 



A >iea X A = degn.ee 

tjiguA.e-gn.ound ongan- 
' ization on. degn.ee o 
envinonmental awanenedd 
con&iol 



me 



'kine.yidke.iLc. 
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Performance Lev eld 

1. Nondelf - direded 

2. Self - direded 



Learning procedd 

1. Recall - meaningful experienced 

2. Relate - centering - attention d pan 

3. Dined - level oft performance 
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Figune-gnound Ongani'pition 

The newborn infant 'a fir At awaneneAA of hio new environment is. ) through, 
he 'dix AenAeA A good wag to viruati^e thiA wutd be to think of the 

variouA AenAeA as) antennae, each 'dencting in" a AtimxiuA to the perceptual 
area . To Aurvive in thiA new wontd the onganirm mw)t develop the ability 

to centen on one AenAony AtimutuA, and. be able to delegate the othe/iA to 
a a e co ndanu on Aupponttng node which we wifi call ground , I he pniman y 

AtimuiuA wild, be nefenred to oa figure . 

h igune— ground organisation is) a teamed pnoceAA and can be Aeen function- 
ing throughout the entire penceptuat AyAtenu Figune-gnound is) the pencep- 

tuai ability, of the individuat to centen on one AenAony AtimuhuA and 
deiegate the othen Atimuti to the background. An exampte o f thiA in the 

auditony area woutd be the attempt by the individuat to centen and iden- 
tify a Aingte Aound againAt a bachgnound of noire, fach of the AenAony 

aneaA. iJluAinated in the modet, invotve figune-gnound organisation. 

Viruat fnoceAAeA 

Oven the yeanA oun netationAhip with chitdnen haA bnought about an awane- 
neAA of the pneAence of centain viruat pnoceAAeA and their function. A 

team approach haA been uAed. It i) with the aid of a trained aAAiitant, 
neconding the movement paitennA of each child during the training AeAAionA 

that we have been abie to gain a deepen inAight into the function of the 
viruat pnoceAAeA. 

VaniouA factonA involved in the function of the viduai pnoceAA muAt be 

cleanly undenrtood. BaAed on the modet the definition of virion woutd be: 
" The function of the ioiat viruat pnoceAAeA wheneby the onganirm ir abte 

to interpret itr environment in tenmA of meaningfut expenienceA. " Funthen 
clarification of the factonA invotved in virion would be oa fotloWA: 

/. Viruat £entenin£ may be intenpneied or the ability of the 

individuat to fix attention of the mind and body on a 
viruat tarh. 

A. Thene muAt be a wett coordinated performance in- 
votved and the performance mw)t be one of Aetf 

direction. 
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B. the Individual muti have ike ability, io subdue 
pe/iiphe/ial tentong tiimuli ( figune-gno und) io ike 
exieni ikai ke it noi ditinaded fnom ike visual 
iatk confnoniing him, 

Q. He tkould have ike abiliig io necogni^e ike peni- 
pkenal * iiimuli. and be able io ute on ijnien.pn.ei 

ikem in a teledive rrannsn ( figune-gnound) . 

2 . Sinew it ike ovenall facion which af led/) ike pencepiual 
fig uie-gnound. onganigalion. 

A. Sinew induced which doet noi bneak down ihit 
onganigaiion will moti like Ig be uted io bning 
aboui a ceniening on pencepiual tei. 

B. Ike mane meaningful ike tinett tiimulat becomes, 
ike gneaien wild be ike iendencg of ihai tiimulut 
io become ftyunce Tkencfone, when inducing a 
tinett tiimulut, qualiig intiead of quaniig Li 
ike imponiani facion . 



3 - 



/ ke Batic Leanning Reflex, involves ike function of ike 
following iknee aneat. 



A . Recall - the teancking and bninging fonik pati 
expeniencet. 



B. Relale - Ike nelaiing of ikete pati expeniencet 
io ike pnetenl iatk on tiiuaiion . 

(\ Dined - Ike vLiual dineciing of a netponte bated 

upon ike Recall - nelaie . The netponte will be 
eiihen nontelf-dine cied on telf-dineded. 



At we etiablLik conmunicaiion wiik ike child, ike leanning pnocett of 

Recall-Relaie-Dineci iaket on none meaning. Ike obtenvalion of kit move - 
mend paiiennt cm ke nelaiet io hit envLonmeni allowt ut aliroti io pin- 

poini and follow hit vitual pnooettet . We mag noi be au/ane of ike child' t 
pati expenience, bui bg obtenving hit neaciiont io ike envinonmenial 

tiimuli, we can almoti vituali^e hit expeniencial backgnound. 




k. 



Tenfonmance levelt one of iwo kindt and ikene one vaniout 
degneet of pnaficiencg in each level. Q 
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A. In ike nonself -directed level, ike stimulus) io 
pen. form ike act originates outside of ike body* 

Ike individual reacts io ike stimulus in a manner 
which ke kas previously leanned and does auio- 
rmtically. This involve s a lowe/i neurological 

process. 

B. In ike self -directed level ike stimulus io per- 
form ike act originates from within ike body* 

Till A involve a a higher neurological. process. One 
may ikink of this as being a problem solving or 
reasoning level, 

5 . Ik e “Principle of IbeverAal Performance can be illustrated oa 

follows: 

A, An individual Ia aAked io a elf -direct a movemeni 

pattern which ke cannoi do automatically and oa 
ke iA performing ikiA aci, a sensory AiimutuA Ia 

induced into ike percepiual area, A ext, ike stress 
demand of ike sitmlus iA increoAed Alowly until 

ike frustration level iA reached. At ikiA point 
ikere occuaa a breakdown of ike figure-ground 

structure. IkiA may be observed oa a sharp reve/iAal 
bach io ikai movemeni pattern ke doeA automatically. 

Aden ike siress reaches) a point, wkere ke cannot self- 
direct his performance, ikere iA a reversal back io 

ike nonAelf-direcied type, of performance. 

6. F ruAiraiion Level is ikai point wkere ikere occurs a conyjleie 
visual breakdown in ike figure-ground siruciure in ike percepiual 

area. This level may vary from one time io anoiker and from one 
sensory area io anoiker. It is directly related io ike figure- 

ground organisation. 

7. VisiMlt^tlnn is ike process wkereby a menial image is perceived 
by ike individual. Ike degree of visualisation will be based upon 

ike efficiency of ike entire visual system, Ike figure-ground 
organisation of ike moment will be ike determining factor in his 

ability io visualise. 
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8 . Visua l Bis crimination Skills are the skills used by ike 

individual io differentiate ike differences and similarities 
in his enviAanmeni, 

A. 5i$e 

B. Space 

Q. L onm 

D. Direction 
6 Colon 

One of ike basic characteristics common in all low achievers Li ike 
inabilitg io visuadg process infonmaiion in depik. I his siatemeni Li 
most applicable io ihose individuali wko have noi developed ike basic 
readiness skills necessarg for learning. 

Observation of ike communicaiion patterns of these individuals neveali 
ihai tkeg one using a skimming igpc. of infonmaiion processing., I keg one 
communicating in ienms of genenaliiies insiead of specifics . fjood pen - 
fonmens one able io go inio depik., ilvus, utli^ing ike finer deiails of 
an activitg and get noi loosing sigki of ike central ike me, 

Ike kuman organism receives infonmaiion from environmental stimuli 
through iis sensong modalities. All modalities are iniegnaied inio a 
sensong sgsiem wkick takes on ike function of Bj^tali. If one sensong 
modalitg cannoi function in depik to ike same degree as ike otkens 
tkene will take place an inhibition of meaningful integration. Consider 
an individual auditorilg centered and processing information at a certain 
depth ; if the environmental stimulus changes from an auditorg to a visual 
stimulus and. his visual shills are not sufficientlg developed io allow 
him io function at ike same level as ike auditorg skills, there will be a 
decrease in ike meaning of the information he processes. / his could re- 
sult in a breakdown of conmunciation between the individual and his en- 
vironment. It could possiblg lead to the loss of ike central theme and the 
goal of his activitg. dou could sag that the person is side tracked. 
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An individuad muAi develop ike {unciion of figune-gnound in add. AenAong. 
modadiiieA and. integnaie ike ioiad Atimuii inio a IjeAiadt function. ThiA 
widd iken aidow him io ne-Laie io a conAianiig changing envinonmeni. Ike 
pencepiual diA cniminaiio n AkiddA of Ai^e, Apace, f.onm, din.ecti.on and coion. 
piatj a i /eng imponiani pani in ike function of figune-g.no und. theAe AkiddA 
ane add. ieanned in vaniouA degnee a. linden AineAA ike pencepiuad nhi-LU 
iecmi ieanned widd. have a iendencg io dnop oui {inti, ihuA , causing a 
diAiondton in ike meaning of. ike infonmaiion he neceiveA ihnough hiA AenAong 
AgAiem. 

The Aiaie of function of ihe diAcniminaiion AhiiLi can be deienmined bg 
ihe uac of ike fiannei boand pnocedune. A clinician piaceA one of a Aeiec- 
iion of fiannei pieceA on a fiannei boand, iioAkeA id, and ike paiieni muAi 
iken match id in negancU io fonm, Apace, Ai%e, dineciion and coion. * The 
pnocedune La continued, gnaduaddg incneaAing the demand bg adding one piece 
at a time io ike paitenn on ike boand. A poini wiid Aoon be neacked whene 
ike ckiid widd noi be abie io maich ike demand, of. ike ieAi paitenn. / hiA 
wiid give ua vaduabie infonmaiion neganding ike amouni of infonmaiion the 
ckiid iA pnoceAAing at one time. IkeAe AhiidA ane add inainabie and ike 
amouni of infonmaiion an individuad can viAuaddg pnoceAA can be appne- 
ciabieg incnecused iknougk inaining. 

If ang one of ike pencepiuad diAcnirninaiion AhiidA of identification doeA 
noi function pnopenig then ikene widd be a diAtontion in ike meaning of ike 
infonmaiion pno ce-Med. I hiA widd inhibit ihe individuad ' a abiiitg io 
neiaie poAt expenienceA io pneAent demandA and io dined ihe movement 
paiiennA neceAAang io addow him io function in hiA envinonmeni. If a penAon 
JLa geiiing meaning fnom hiA envinonmeni he iA ieanning and widd ikenefone, 
be functional, and beiten abie io adapi io ckangeA of ike vaniouA envinon- 
meniad aeutinaA. 

* Aa iddjuAinaied in ike manuad OfVfLO TO 'ffd A L VISION, A Suit i- a enAon g 
Appnoack io Leanning, bg. fiobeni Q. Teppen, O.D. 
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DEVELOPMENTAL VISION AND LEARNING AND THE SCHOOL 
Charles F. Hill 
Wilsonville Elementary School 

The opportunity to relate the effects of Developmental Vision Training 
to the future education of low achieving students was afforded by the Portland 
School District during its model school summer session at Woodlawn School from 
June 23 to July 18, 1969. Dr. Robert Selby, principal of the 800 student school 
and director of the summer school program, worked closely with Dr. Robert 
Pepper to set up the experimental program. Eight optometrists, a recording 
secretary, and an elementary school principal composed the training and 
research group. Pour teams of two optometrists each were responsible for 
the training of 20 students, giving them 5 students per team. They met three 
mornings each week in sessions of 45 minutes per pupil for a total of 10 sessions. 

The students receiving Developmental Vision training were given a vision 
examination by the participating optometrists. They also received preliminary 
developmental vision screening examinations during this initial contact in the 
doctors* offices. Any students with indications of pathological vision problems 
were subject to referral to the proper medical authority and the parents of those 
needing corrective lenses due to non-patho logical development were notified. 

The 20 students for developmental vision training were chosen by no set 
criteria except that the teachers were asked to select the students in their 
classes who exhibited the worst behavior problems, had difficulty communicating, 
were slow learners, had speech problems, were truant, or exhibited any 
behavioral syndrome that maybe symptomatic of sensory, emotional, 
psychological, physiological, mental or social abnormalities. These students 
were quickly identified as was a group of alternates. It was anticipated that 
many of the students would drop out of the training as they mentally, if not 
physically, dropped out of school. It must be noted here that none of the participating 
optometrists were given background information on any student as their school 
records were not available prior to the summer workshop. 

Of the students initially placed in the visual training group, two dropped 
out through disinterest and one due to illness. They were replaced by others 
during the session. Two students had irregular attendance and did not receive 
full benefit of the schooling. This attendance was better than expected when 
the students 1 school problems and the fact that the sessions started at 7:15 A.M. 
were considered. Six students attended every session, six missed once and three 
were absent twice. It is felt that most of the students enjoyed the therapy and 
did not look upon it as work and they became fully involved in what they were doing. 




Full I.Q. scores for 14 of the students ranged from 79 to 103 with eight 
in the 80-89 range; four from 90-99; and one at 103. Portland math test scores 
ranged from the 36th percentile to the 42nd percentile and the reading scores 
ranged from the 22nd to the 47th percentile. There were no test scores 
available for the other students. 

In nearly every case self-control was difficult for these students and they 
exhibited classic patterns of withdrawal or aggressiveness and short interest 
spans. Five were in or had been under speech therapy while four had verbal 
difficulties such as poor speech patterns and reversals. All were under- 
achievers and most had poor self-concepts of themselves as students and in 
many cases had accepted defeat as their lot. There also were not self- 
directed and could not center on most classroom tasks. 

On the second day of the summer school session, Dr. Pepper met with 
summer school teachers and administrators to outline the training program 
and encourage them to observe the sessions whenever possible. A few 
teachers observed during the first two weeks but interest grew during the 
third as they became more aware of the changes taking place in many of 
the trainees. Questions were asked and a second meeting with Dr. Pepper 
during the third week resulted in increased enthusiasm for what was taking 
place. Information and comments about the students began to be filtered to 
the optometrists as the communicated more frequently and freely with the 
teachers. 

During the fourth week of therapy, the teachers weie frequent visitors 
to the training sessions and reported behavioral changes they were observing 
in the students. Many of them were very enthusiastic and expressed an 
interest in a workshop to acquaint them more fully with the Developmental 
Vision and Learning philosophy and procedures. 

Also visiting the training sessions were the students who were undergoing 
the training. They delighted in watching other student s perform tasks and 
tried to distract them as much as possible. They brought friends to the 
training rooms to watch them perform and were elated that they could do 
complex procedures on the trampoline. 

In retrospect it is possible that there few visitors to the therapy 
sessions during the first week or two because they felt they would be a 
distraction to the students but as the school staff became more aware of 
the therapy objectives they discovered that although these students had been 
distractable most were no longer that way. During the last week one student 
did admirable work while seven adults watched him. During this time he was 
being bombarded with noise, questions, and directions from three optometrists. 
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The purpose of developmental vision training is to prepare an individual 
to visually process information under a constantly changing environment with 
a minumum of effort. This necessitates the ability to perform under various 
stresses and distractions that under normal conditions would not bother the 
average person but will disrupt an individual who has a low frustration level 
in any of the sensory areas. As the stimulus increases, of course, it can 
reach the breaking point for any person, even one having an extremely high 
distraction tolerance. In school terms this can be termed the "attention span" 
and is a product of the constantly changing environment. 

The second part of the purpose is to process the information with 
the least amount of effort. Any new task requires a maxiumu emmort until 
one understands the procedure. It then becomes decreasingly difficult and 
less effort is expended until that particular phase is mastered. 

Inherent in the philosophy of Developmental Vision and Learning is the 
belief that most individuals are capable of not only processing information 
but can do it on a higher level than at present. That the whole being and all 
the senses are brought into play when processing. That various sensory 
areas operate singly or in groups but are dependent upon the visual perceptual 
development of the being. That vision goes beyond the act of seeing and 
encompasses the total visualization process that results in an accurate 
perception of the visual stimulus. That a stimulus elicits the need for a 
specific sense to dominate and the others to recede in dominance in relation 
to their need. That the learner must be challenged with tasks within his ability 
and just below his frustration level. That the learner must always feel a 
sense of achievement and that assessment is always positive and immediate. 

The techniques and procedures used were somewhat similar with each 
of the students. Extensive use was made of the rotator, trampoline, chalkboard 
and flannelboard. The area of difficulty being experienced by the student 
dictated the initial procedures used. 

Assessment of the student's perceptual area causing difficulty provided 
a point of departure. These sensory areas were primarily visual, auditory, and 
kinesthetic. One student was decidedly distracted by the tactile and could not 
stand being touched. Most had poor bilateral development and space 
orientation was generally low with directionality a problem. All broke 
down under various stress patterns and as a rule visual-motor match was low. 

Of the twenty students starting the program, sixteen attended seven or 
more times which would seem to be a range of attendance within which behavioral 
changes might take place. As a general observation, the following changes took 
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1. They became less distracted by audio, visual and tactile stimuli. 

2. Their abilities to center on a task improved. 

3. Their "attention spans" lengthened. 

4. Their self concepts improved. 

5. They had confidence that they could perform new tasks and succeed. 

6. When they failed tasks they were willing and eager to try again to 
succeed. 

7. They became more self directed and able to plan what they wo uld do. 

8. They were able to perform increasingly more difficult directed 
activities. 

9. They performed tasks beyond which would normally be expected of 
them in the classroom. 

10. They were better able to visualize their space world. 

11. They were able to perform several physical tasks while doing 
arithmetic problems or spelling at the same time, indicating 
improved concentration. 

12. They enjoyed the training and worked hard while in the sessions. 

A rating scale was filled out by the teachers for each student in the 
class. The first rating was done the first week of the workshop and the second 
during the last week to determine what behavioral changes had taken place in 
each of the two experimental groups and the control group. This was a 
Diagnostic Schedule of Pupil Human Relationships adapted by Dr. Selby from 
Haring and Phillips' "Educating Emotionally Disturbed Children". Individual 
ratings showed an average gain of . 44 for the developmental vision group. It 
was felt that this gain was good considering the caliber of students composing 
the group and the short time they were in training. 

Comments and subjective evaluations by the summer school teachers 
indicated that most of the visual training students had become more receptive 
to instruction, had extended attention spans and had improved somewhat in 
social behavior. Although no followup activities were provided for the 
following academic year, it was concluded that some means of incorporating 
the students back into the classroom environment should be developed. 
Developmental vision training is designed to make the student ready for the 
learning process. It is the schools' responsibility to provide the education. 

Concurrent with and following visual training the under achiever should 
receive the necessary remedial instruction from the special services department 
to build basic skills and concepts. A functional curriculum should be planned 
and put into effect with proper evaluation procedures. 
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The prescriptive instruction should be evolved cooperatively by all 
school and auxiliary personnel having any instructional function to perform 
with under achievers. They should be able to use the principles of 
Developmental Vision and Learning as well as those being used by 
special services. 

The Developmental Learning Center model illustrates a means of 
bringing together as a team all those who can directly and indirectly help 
the under achiever. Its composition and organization may vary with the 
available resources. It maybe on a regional, district or individual school 
basis. It would include the present special services department plus the 
visual training therapist, psychologist, nurse, teacher aides, student aides, 
community resource people, parents and any other desirable personnel. Its 
function is to make the student receptive to instruction, provide necessary 
remedial instruction, fill in the students' educational gap, provide in-service 
training, supply materials for classroom instruction, and design a vital 
functional program based on the principles with which he has been trained. 

Some of the principles as they relate to Developmental Vision and 
Learning are: 

1. The academic tasks must be within the student's environmental 
world. It must be close and vital to him and within his 
understanding. 

2. Concepts concerning his relationship to the academic tasks 
must be established. 

3. No task should force him beyond his frustration level. 

4. Each task should be challenging and enjoyable. 

5. He should progress toward becoming increasingly more 
self-di rected. 

6. He should be able to process information and perform tasks 
with decreasing energy expenditure. 

7. He should be able to center on tasks for greater lengths of time. 

8. Correct responses should be immediately imbedded and reinforced. 

9. Quality rather than quantity is of primary importance. 

10. Progress should be constantly evaluated in terms of behavioral 
changes. 

11. He must be able to process information in a constantly changing 
environment. 

12. Performance should progress from skimming to greater depth. 

Perceptual training as it has been developed by optometrists has great 
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potential as a supplement to the special service departments of school 
districts. The principles and techniques are highly refined and done under 
clinical conditions but are adaptable to a training center utilizing the 
services of an optometrist trained in Developmental Vision and Learning 
procedures. 




is 



DEVELOPMENTAL LEARNING CENTER 



Regional, School District, or Individual School 




Individual Classrooms 



The Center gets the student ready to learn; provides remedial instruction; refers 

to private practitioners; trains para-professional aides; develops curriculum; 
provides resources; counsels students, teachers and parents; evaluates 
progress, and maintains continuous communication with the classroom teacher. 

Parents, adults and students are trained to work with the low achiever in 
the center, classroom and/or home. 

Private practitioners may work in the center with personnel and students, or 
in their offices. They may be retained as consultants or on a referral 
basis. 

Resource people of the community should be utilized to help develop a 
functional curriculum for the students. 

Teachers receive training, work with students in the center and classroom, 
and be constantly assisted by Center personnel. 
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THE ROLE OF THE EDUCATOR IN ASSESSMENT 
Juan Kershaw 

Toronto Board of Education, Ontario 



When the pediatricians, neurologists, psychologists and all have seen the neurological ly 
impaired, minimally brain damaged learning disabled, or what“have-you child 0 When all reports 
have been written, parents counselled, then the school system must pick up the ball . Hopefully 
this same school system is well-supported by the above disciplines just mentioned, because if 
it is the responsibility of the school system to design the best possible program for each child who 
is designated as having learning and behavioural problems, then supportive services are a necessity. 

In ideal circumstances we have a generous amount of specific and pertinent data to hand. We 
have information as to the cause of the disability, development of the child, and areas of strength 
and weakness in learning potential . 

In the last few years we have become much more sophisticated in the interpretation of this 
'data so we begin our programming in terms of the rehabilitation of the whole child* An excellent 
approach is that of "Task Analysis 11 . This is Diagnosis - Prescription - Program to meet the needs 
of every child. This demands that psychologist and educator talk the same language even if their 
approaches differ due to their disciplines. The teacher must know what psychological tests, test, 
so that their interpretation is meaningful . She must really know child development and be cognisant 
with theories of learning so that she is able to recognize where the children in her care deviate 
from the norm . 

May I give you a simple example . If the diagnosis is that the child has poor time concepts, 
this just doesn’t mean that he can’t tel I the time, but that he has little concept of time in relation 
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of the year, seasons, holidays, time past, present and future, all in relationship to each other 

and to himself as well as reading time off the clock. Therefore, in the program you might 

use moveable clocks, moveable calendars, class birthdays, day in relation to night, and so forth. 

However, that is only the very beginning. One of the necessary skills of the special educator, 
in fact of all educators, is ongoing, perceptive, intelligent observation well recorded. The 
information gained from such observation can change or modify the specific program for the specific 
child . 

You have all read books and articles defining the behaviour and learning disabilities of some 
neurologically impaired children, therefore they will only be mentioned in relation to classroom 
assessment and evaluation. 

The age at which Johnny arrives in your program, the type of neurological deficit - be it 
definite, measureable hard neurological evidence, or soft neurological signs, be it demonstrably 
uneven development in the acquisition of motor or language skills - all have particular bearing 
on your planning . If Johnny is still in the 6 1/2 to 8 year age level it is probable that he has 
not yet acquired the overlay of frustration and poor self-image due to constant failure which so 
often result in secondary emotional problems. If he is older your first encounter might go something 
like this: "I can't read. Nobody has been able to teach me to read, and I'm not going to learn 
Under the defiant boldness there is usually fear and desperation. He "knows" he isn't stupid, yet 
it appears that he can't learn. 

As a teacher you can't divide Johnny into neat little comportments labelled "social development ", 
"motor development", "academic progress" and so forth. He's a living, breathing, and very much 
with you on the negative side, human being. Often he is an hyperactive, impulsive, mani- 
pulative, socially unacceptable illiterate, and he's there from nine o'clock on Monday morning 
O to half-past three on Friday afternoon. In essence he embodies all the particular things which are 
non-acceptable in school situations. The fact that he may also have overwrought, anxious 
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despairing parents coupled with "fed-up-to-the-teeth* 1 siblings cannot be overlooked „ 

Johnny is with you, in your program . As an educator you have to try to change behaviour 
in the accepted psychological definition of the term . 

Now that all this has been said you must have some organization to your own observation. 
Therefore we will revert to arbitrarily defining behaviour under the following headings. 

Social 

How does he operate within the group? Is he an isolate? Does he annoy the other children? 
Does he spoil their games so that he is always left on the fringe? Is he accepted by the other 
children (a reasonable i-ime must elapse if the group is close) or does he relate poorly to his peer 
group? Does he constantly bicker and argue with his classmates? Can he be trusted to play in a 
reasonable fashion in the playground, or is he in constant trouble through his lack of a "braking 11 
system ? Most children know what kind of behaviour is acceptable, what is not. This child may 
lack social perception to such an extent that although he is truly sorry about a bloody nose, a 
blackened eye, or a cut lip, it is highly probable that similar incidents will occur the next time 
he is allowed outside . 

Is he socially imperceptive of the feelings of others so that he upsets the other children 
without knowing why? Is he so socially immature that he is only comfortable playing with much 
younger children, and therefore his life-style is- that of a younger child,, 

Is he restless with short attention span no matter what the given task? Does he perseverate? 

Is he constantly demanding the teacher's full attention and very resentful when she gives her time 
to others? 

Does hfe lack flexibility so that he becomes abnormally upset when a schedule or routine is 
changed? Does he "fall apart" under the slightest pressure? Is he so anxious that this anxiety 
ms to overwhelm ? 
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From ongoing observation of children who exhibit clusters of such characteristics, it is 
frequently a waste of effort to concentrate on the academic aspects of learning until one has 
succeeded in changing the social behaviour of the child. Observation shows us that the affective 
cannot be separated from the cognitive. 

Uneven Development 

Is there an obvious imbalance in the developmental areas? What is his language level compared 
with his motor level? Some children may be almost precocious verbally, and yet the control and 
mastery of their bodies may be at a much younger level . In large motor activities a child may 
be so poorly coordinated that he lacks the skills to throw or catch a ball, control balance, learn 
to skate, play peer group games and so forth. On the other hand, some children may show a 
noticeable developmental lag in language, while their performance abilities might be very efficient. 

Some children at 1* years of age may physically and emotionally be more like eight year 
olds. We are not talking, about innate intelligence here, but rather about how a child exhibits 
highly uneven development even when reared within the same socio-economic cultural environment. 
Uneven development, whether the cause is neurological or cultural, can be a significant 

cause of school failure. Schools often pay lip-service to individual differences and child develop- 
mentment, but they still operate to a large extent on chronological age maxims. In intelligent 
observation a particular child must be considered in the light of his developmental levels, [f 
his motor level is that of a four year old, then big and small muscle activities must be geared to 
that level and not to the grade expectancies of the average seven year old. If at nine years his 
language level is only five, then at the time he is taught the beginnings of phonics it is meaningless 
to him as ear training, although he may pick up visual cues. 





Language Development 



This must be emphasized under a heading of its own because of its vital importance in school 
learning or non-learning 0 We know from studies of underprivileged children that their language 
levels on entrance to school are usually two or more years retarded. It is not only that they have 
insufficient vocabulary but that they have not developed the language concepts necessary to 
abstract thinking. Hence they are unable to operate on a level necessary to a general understandi 
and enrichment of life. As a result, school, which is highly language oriented environment, 
places such children behind the eight ball from the first day in kindergarten «, 

Any child who has a late language development or impairment in the language area of the 
brain, is often not ready for the activities of the primary grades because he lacks listening skills, 
interpretation of language and facility with verbal language which are the tools he needs in order 
to do an efficient job of learning e 
Observe “ Can he listen? 

Can he listen and understand? 

Can he listen, understand and reproduce verbally? 

Understanding of language makes for understanding of the mores of society even at the 
relatively simple level of the child. If any of you have, worked with severely aphasic children 
you know how difficult it is to get through the concepts of family life and sex education to 
adolescents who have little understanding of the abstractions of language. You can project 
the concrete actions of sex and reproduction visually, but it is much harder to help them really 
understand the abstract facts of social do*s and don'ts attached to such behaviour. 

It is necessary to observe whether the child is just talking words at a superficial level, or 
if he is truly organized in his language understanding and thinking . Social maturity is very much 
dated to the ability to really communicate verbally. 
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Observation of language of course includes observation of auditory perception and memory 
which play large roles in learning to read. Does your six year old speak in whole organized 
sentences, however simple, or do we hear odd words or phrases. Can he relate a simple story 



in sequential order? Can he remember and follow through a number of verbal instructions? 

Does your eight year old truly perceive the differences in letter sounds and their association 
with words, or does there appear to be a sound-symbol break? Can he reproduce for you the 
sounds in isolation yet be unable to hear how they operate in code-breaking a word ? 

We also have children whose verbal skills are on a far higher level than their skills in reading. 
Marshall McLuhan or not, schools are still operating to a large degree in a print culture. 

Children who watch T.V ., listen to radio, visit museums, art galleries and zoos, listen to 
high level conversation from well-educated parents and intelligent siblings, yet who cannot 
break the code of print may become emotional and social casualties. You have read reports 
from medicine, psychology and education. You are confronted with a bright non-reader. The 
media centre at school is very attractive to him. He gets satisfaction from movies, film strips 
and tapes, but to him books are an anathema . 

His visual perception of shape is highly inefficient. Psychology has told us this. He often 
cannot recognize the configuration of the letters of the alphabet let alone remember them . One 
of the greatest present evils of our school system is the slavish devotion to the experience approach 
to reading. It is excellent for developing verbal language (but this particular child already has 
this skill), but it offers only one code-breaker for reading - the whole word sight approach 0 If 
a youngster can't learn that way he does not learn to read. 

Therefore, if you have a bright, verbal child, interested in many things,who has been exposed 
to school at least two years beyond kindergarten, but who is still a non-reader, even if he has 
memorized a number of words, then the approach should be an analytical breakdown of the 
configuration of letters and words, coupled with a verbal cue-in. The SRA or Sullivan approaches 
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do this. Tactile kinesthetic aids to integration of letter and word shapes should also be incorporated. 

Observation of the child who learns to read but who is incapable of putting down onto paper 
the simplest word or sentence with anything remotely resembling correctness is another insight to 
learning disability. He is not sloppy, or uncaring. He is often accused of not trying. Although 
the feed-in mechanism and integrative facilities appear intact there is a breakdown in the perceptual 
integrative motor mechanism. He cannot produce what he sees and reads 0 He cannot write on the 
lines, he mirror writes, or consistently transposes letters or numbers. Sometimes he cannot actually 
form letters because he doesn*t know how. 

Faulty eye movement and poor accommodation can hinder, reading facility. The youngster 
may go left-right and then suddenly switch and go right-left. He will skip words and skip lines. 

He will substitute and misread. Therefore the actual manner in which he reads may result in 
confusion or faulty understanding of what is read. If you know what you are observing and what 
these observations mean in relationship to efficient reading you can plan accordingly. 

The bright child with this disability soon learns he must cover up his disability and uses a great 
deal of energy in attempting to hide his deficiency. 

Such children actually have to be taught to reproduce lines, line shapes and letters. The 
motor patterns of how such letters as “a" or "h" or "w" are formed must be taught because although 
youngsters with such a disability can look ar the letters and read them, they cannot reproduce what 
they actually see . Again a tactile-kinesthetic approach with verbal cuing may help, but it is a 
long hard way before the writing process comes easily. Such a child needs help in sequencing, 
otherwise letters or numbers become confused, transposed, and even inverted. 

This youngster usually copies very poorly. He cannot organize science or social study notes, 
therefore he produces little of any readable value. He cannot write creative English because 
O hough he knows what he wants to say when it is put down onto paper it is so poorly organized 
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and impossibly spelled that it is completely unsatisfactory. For other children the integrative motor 



task is impossible and what goes down resembles "gobbledy-gook". 

Observation of teenage students exhibiting learning problems which are presumably organic 
in origin shows that they also lack organization in their approach to work . Notes often miss 
the most important information, are sloppy, not in order, and give the impression that the student 
is unaware of the whole subject. Books and materials are forgotten or mislaid. Assignments and 
directions are not carried through or completed because they are quite literally lost in the mind 
jumble-up . 

In reading they often miss the whole point of story or paragraph rendering work meaningless. 
Spelling is frequently atrocious due to faulty sequencing which has never been overcome. 

The student usually has few friends and does not relate well with his peer group. He is often 
the drop-out, or the individual who ends up in a job which is much below his innate intelligence, 
resulting in more frustration. 

The role of the teacher is to observe the student in relation to his subject teachers. Does 
he really understand what he's supposed to do? Can he organize his work? Can he learn to 
meet assignment deadlines? Can he work through his timetable so that he's at the right place at 
the right time? Can he overcome his insufficient work habits? To a large extent he can, but 
he needs specific diagnosis of his learning problem plus teaching to his deficiencies and constant, 
on-going supportive help. 

It is all too evident that poor self-concept, social Immaturity and communication inadequacies, 
kindled by anxiety cause the neurologically malfunctioning child to grow ever farther apart from 
his non-handicapped peers. More specific diagnosis, teaching techniques geared to the child's 
deficiencies, continuing supportive services to the teacher and the parents will help education 
reach some positive goals for these youngsters. What we must always remember is that a child 
is what he is at any moment in time bringing with him to school his own reactions against positive 
O negative environment. Succeeding in school only if he can learn to overcome his social, 
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emotional and academic problems. 
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Abstract 



Maximally effective educational procedures have often 
been lacking due to the absence of a serviceable model for 
research and information dissemination. Recent developments 
in major project networks provide a vehicle for implementing 
programmatic efforts toward improvement. A model is discussed 
which promises additional short- and long-term advancements 
in instructional methodology* 



Considerable concern has been voiced about the lag between research 
findings and classroom practices. Estimates of this lag range widely 
from 25 to 50 or 75 years depending on who is estimating and for what 
purpose., Both the practitioner and the researcher are quick to identify 
causes for this lag. Each, from his respective vantage point, seems to 
find a large part of the lag due to the other’s shortcomings. It is the 
purpose of this paper to examine certain aspects of this problem, where 
efforts to date have led us , and to suggest a model or approach to partially 
circumvent this difficulty. 

Means for transmitting information concerning educational materials 
and/or techniques to the classroom have previously resembled a rather 
inefficient process of osmosis. A substantial portion of this process 
is left to chance occurrence. As a consequence the existence of the much 
discussed "shot-gun" philosophy of education is perpetuated. 
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Teachers become aware of new techniques and materials primarily through 
word-of-mouth information or from commercial vendors. Because of this, 
the criteria involved in selection are seldom based on the demonstrated 
effectiveness of the product. Decisions are frequently made on the basis 
of the salesman 1 s proficiency or what another teacher has heard concerning 
a given product. Additionally, many of the materials or techniques on 
the commercial market are not developed by qualified professionals. A 
valid evaluation of these products is often difficult for the practitioner 
to obtain „ Until the recent development of the Instructional Materials 
Center Network, Regional Resource Centers and similar projects, no syste- 
matic vehicle was available to undertake this problem. Although these 
Centers have yet to reach their maximal effectiveness , they do present 
a viable means of bridging the gap between the laboratory and the classroom. 

As a consequence of the present situation, teachers are often forced 
to work in situations where adequate information concerning materials and 
techniques is lacking. This contributes to a number of behavioral outcomes 
which are not conducive to effective education. First of all, we often 
find a frustrated group of teachers whose intellectual activity is stifled 
by the practicalities of surviving in the classroom. Because of the paucity 
of options open, many teachers become primarily routine implementors. This 
tends to perpetuate the uncomplimentary (often derogatory) concept of a 
teacher held by those outside the profession. Secondly, the lack of syste- 
matic, high quality information tends to prevent a maximal quality of teaching 
from being attained. In particular, Special Education must be concerned 
with this point. The efficacy of special class placement has been seriously 
questioned (e. g. Bennett, 1932; Pertsch, 1936; Blatt, 1958). Methodo- 
logical weaknesses plaguing these investigations have been well documented 
(Kirk, 1964; Guskin and Spicker, 1968 ). Methodology, however, must not 
become an excuse for lack of concern about effective instruction. It is 
incumbent upon the Special Educator to provide evidence justifying his 
approach. 

Education, and to a greater degree Special Education, seems to be 
extremely vulnerable to fads and fantasy concerning instruction. Part of 
this vulnerability can be attributed to the necessity of education remaining 
responsive to social realities. Another portion can most probably be 
attributed to a heightened emotional state of our society when dealing 
with matters concerning our youth. Despite these and other sources, a 
substantial portion of this susceptibility can probably be accounted for 
by a pervasive lack of instructionally relevant information. 

Our present philosophy logically offers very little evidence which 
would predict change in degree or approach of improvement for education. 

As noted above, when put to the acid test of empiricism, educational 
effectiveness is often disappointing. This is not too surprising since 
empirical evidence, of necessity, requires criterion measures. Since 
criterion measures spring from hypotheses or models as a base for operation, 
development of such a tool would seem to be a logical first step. 
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A Vehicle for Change 



The recenc development of "Networks of Knowledge" by federal funding 
presents a viable vehicle for increasing the effectiveness of educational 
research. Many professionals have been forced to become articulate about 
common goals and objectives of the discipline. Change has not thus far, 
however, been maximally effective for a number of reasons. 

Due to increasing pressures from the field, initial-phase objectives 
of these projects aim at increased immediate service to public agencies. 

This was and is a valid and most worth-while effort. The profession must 
not, however, purchase short-term, stop-gap improvements at the cost of 
sacrificing valuable long-term achievements. Many project proposals included 
research goals as an integral part of their mid-phase objectives. Presently 
this objective is approaching an operational status. The decision must now 
be made whether research will merely be given lip service or actually 
function as an active, useful tool in improving educational effectiveness. 

In many projects to date, no systematic model has been established for 
research on; 1.) investigation of specific situational instructional 
requirements or needs, and 2.) materials and/or techniques to meet these 
instructional needs. In terms of immediate service, most efforts have 
thus far primarily evaluated existing materials. This function has been 
of substantial assistance to the practitioner. This function has not, 
however, been maximally effective for lack of systematic model upon which 
to base evaluation. Because of this lack of a common frame of reference, 
a viable criterion measure is often absent. As a consequence, evaluations 
are often in the form of vauge narratives which are based on subjective 
opinion. Thus, although this service has provided substantial improvement, 
optimal effectiveness has yet to be evidenced. 



An Alternative Approach 



Most products or services on any market are (or are not) in demand 
because of some characteristic that distinguishes them from their compe- 
tition. At the same time, the purchaser of these commodities selects a 
given product over others because of some unique characteristic. Thus, 
it seems that, when conceptualizing a "buyer-seller" world, we can speak 
in terms of primary distinguishing characteristics. These are the charac- 
teristics that identify the unique strengths (or weaknesses) of a product 
and the unique requirements of a situation. 

The educational process can be conceptualized in much the same way. 

In a given instructional setting (which may include relevant factors 
such as student sensory deficits, intellectual ability, reading difficulty, 
environmental variables, etc.) a certain combination of instructional 
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contingencies exist. Optimal instruction must be cognizant of and effec- 
tively account for these primary distinguishing characteristics of the 
instructional requirements. Educational materials and techniques like- 
wise have primary distinguishing characteristics (PDCs). Some procedures 
may emphasize auditory or visual presentation. Others may provide for a 
combination of low word introduction ratings and extensive review. 

With the foundation of PDCs as a point of departure, logic dictates 
the next step to be the construction of a PDC profile for both the instruc- 
tional requirements and the procedure or material available. This is 
necessary since educational settings present various combinations of variables. 
Idealistically, maximally effective instruction will take place when there 
is a perfect interface of the two PDC profiles. In reality, existing 
materials and techniques may not provide a profile which will perfectly 
mesh. In this case, various combinations of interface approximations must 
be considered. 

Figure 1 illustrates various PDC interface combinations. 



Insert Figure 1 about here 



It would seem to be the task of research to identify factors relevant to 
the instructional process (instructional requirements) with various types 
of children. Subsequently, the identification and testing of techniques, 
procedures and materials to maximize instructional effectiveness under 
various combinations of instructional requirements will be needed. If an 
effective PDC interface is unavailable, the professional would hopefully 
then develop procedures to fill the gap. 

The task set before the researcher above seems to be a very large one. 
It will necessitate a programmatic research effort which systematically 
delineates the relevancy of variables involved in effective habilitation. 
Further, a systematic variation of research environs is required to improve 
the usefulness of research findings. This may be maximally facilitated by 
programmatically phasing the research from controlled laboratory settings 
through experimental classrooms until all "real world" influences are 
allowed to operate. 



Possible Results 



The PDC approach will result in both immediate and more long-range 
influences on the instructional process. Initially, evaluation of existing 
materials and procedures from this frame of reference will result in more 
effective service to the practitioner. This function would be improved in 
at least a twofold manner. First, utilization of such an approach will 
produce more reliable and useful evaluations just because their evaluations 
have a consistent model as a common touchstone. As a consequence, one 
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may logically expect (and empirically test for) less error variance 
(more precision) in identifying the appropriate tool for a given set 
of instructional requirements. The practitioner is thus provided 
more reliable information. 

The second improvement may be accrued by the extension of this 
model to the function of information dissemination. By utilizing PDCs 
as the information base for comparison, computerization of storage and 
retrieval function becomes maximally effective. This would result in 
a computer printout in the form of a matrix of ratings on the relevant 
PDCs. Using PDCs as entries in the rows, the various materials/proce- 
dures under consideration may be entered as columns. A rating system 
such as the Likert scale (1-very unfavorable to 5-very favorable) will 
allow the body of the matrix to be used for comparison of the various 
characteristics. This permits a twofold comparison in any PDC matrix. 
One can compare the relative quality between characteristics within a 
given material plus compare the various attributes between materials. 
Figure 2 exemplifies the type of matrix print-out which may be obtained. 



Insert Figure 2 about here 



The further utility of this model perhaps speaks more directly to 
long-range objectives of most projects. Using the PDC model, certain 
gaps in the profile interface will often exist (refer to Figure 1). In 
this case the researcher is in an ideal situation to work towards the 
development of materials and techniques which will more effectively 
meet the need. It is possible that modification of existing material 
may satisfactorily alter the profile. In other situations, development 
and fabrication may necessarily begin from scratch. It matters little 
at this point whether a project then becomes a materials development 
agency or the materials are produced commercially. What is important 
is that the qualified professional has served the critical function 
in the development. Further, that which is developed, be it materials 
or procedures, is more readily subject to empirical investigation. 
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A THEORETICAL FRAMEWORK FOR THE ESTABLISHMENT OF A SPECIAL EDUCATION 
INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS CENTER NETWORK IN CANADA 
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Omer D. Robichaud 
Universite de Moncton 

James J. McCarthy s a professor at the University of Wisconsin, states 
that the American Special Educational Instructional Materials Centre 
"Network is designed to become a permanent organization locally 
controlled and locally funded. It is to serve and be guided by 
special educational personnel to better help them serve handicapped 
children. Network services are, or will be, available to every special 
educator in the United States." 

James J. Gallagher, an outstanding special educator, explains that 
"the basic objective of the Instructional Materials Centres is to 
shorten the communication lag betxveen those who have the necessary 
knowledge and skills, and those educators who need and wish to use 
them. " 

These two statements could well be accepted as the rationale for the 
establishment and operation of a Canadian, network. Canadian special 
educators would welcome such a network, particularly in view of the 
rapid growth of special education and the increasing demands being 
made on teachers in special classes. Hopefully, teachers in 
regular classrooms would also make good use of these specialized 
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In spite of apparent organizational and procedural similarities, Canadian 
education, and that includes special education, is not American education 
and Canadian needs in education do not completely parallel American needs. 
National and regional necessities often call for material which will 
differ from those available through American sources and through 
presently established Canadian sources. A Canadian SEIMC Network 
could act as a central agency which would distribute materials 
available from American, Canadian, and European sources and could act 
as a possible mechanism through which provinces jointly could encourage 
the production and distribution of materials in forms not now being 
produced or not appropriate to Canadian schools. The Network could 
share among the provinces the evaluation of materials according to 
Canadian criteria. 

o 

The major concern of this paper is the organization of a Special Educational 
Instructional Materials Centre Network for Canada. However, the est ablishment 
of the network faces many problems, several of them unique to Canada. 
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First is the fact that Canada does not have a federal Department of 
Education to act as a co-ordinating and funding agency. Since the 
British North America Act gave responsibility for education to the 
provinces, they have guarded that responsibility jealously. That does 
not mean co-operation is impossible, but it does mean that 12 independent 
agencies must be brought to some form of agreement — 13 if the federal 
government is to be involved. 
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A number of possible agencies to provide the needed initiative and 
dominion-wide connections come to mind: 

The Canadian Teachers T Federation, 

Canadian Education Association, and the 
Canadian Association of School Administrators. 
However, they are not equipped to handle so widspread and involved a 
project covering such a small area in their spectrum of interests. The 
Council for Exceptional Children is intimately involved in special 
education but the Canadian Committee which directs the CEC Canadian 
activities has neither the personnel nor the financial wherewithal , 
regardless of its intense interest in the area. 

The Council of Ministers of Education would seem the best organization 
to promote the establishment of a network. The Council could make 
the funding possible and could arrange for the necessary count rv—widc 
co-operation. It could, through the individual Ministers of Education, 
provide the necessary legislative pov;cr for the formation and operation of 
the network. The Council could provide or provide for a co-ordinator 
to establish the framework for the network. It must be stressed that 
the Council consists of politically elected members and that the member- 
ship is liable to alteration at any time, unlike the permanent Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare in the United States Federal Government. 
Membership in the Council of Ministers is on a voluntary basis so that 
withdrawal of one or illiuotGtS j as could conceivably happen , would 
immediately jeopardize the network in one or more areas in Canada. 





An additional problem is that the Northwest Territories and the Yukon are 



not represented, to my know ledge. 

In spite of all the difficulties that I have noted, the Council of 
Ministers remains as the most logical agent for establishing a country- 
wide network of special educational instructional materials centres 

c 

A second problem to* consider is that of the large geographic area with a 
relatively small population which every Canadian makes frequent reference 
to and which is a valid problem. My theoretical model calls for four 
primary special educational instructional materials centres which would, 
obviously, not begin to cover the whole country effectively. As a 
second line of distribution closer to the special education teacher, 

I <am suggesting the development of associate centres — most of which 
exist now as instructional materials centres and which would require only 
an increased development in the special education field. The use of 
mobile vans as travelling centres and of field consultant services, both 
eminating from the primary SEIMCs and in some cases from the associate 
centres, would extend coverage effectively as done already in the 
United States. 

The suggested locations of the centres and the associate centres are 
made with the mailing and transportation services kept in mind, as 
well as paying heed to the population distribution. 
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— A-third problem which stems from the political and geographic make up of 
Canada is that each of the SEIMCs serve several provinces and the 
independent provincial curricula and the increasing local curricula 
freedom in each province present quite a hodge-podge of educational 
requirements. On the other hand, the centres are more interested 
in the actual technical materials for teaching rather than stressing 
curriculum development* The American network has not found varying 
curricula to be much trouble. 

A fourth problem is one unique to Canada. Bilingualism has been a 
reality in Canada since 1760 and is now on a very solid legal basis almost 
everywhere in the country. The use of French as a language of instruction 
is increasing across Canada. Provinces which at one time had a uni lingual 
education system are new faced with the necessity of providing adequate 
material in the French language. It can be expected that special 
education needs will be included in these requirements. 

Most instructional materials centres already in existence carry 
materials for teaching the French language. But the new developments 
will force the need for special educational instructional materials 
in Bren ch as the language of instruction. This implies a bilingual 
network and my theoretical model makes provision for both an English 
speaking and French speaking section. While this may seem an additional 
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andpossibly unnecessary expense to the American observer, and an 
expensive luxury to the English speaking Canadian educator, it 
is a legal and actual necessity* The French language IMG Centre 
and associate centres would be actively engaged in producing materials to 
suit the needs of French speaking students and in adapting English 
language materials into a form suitable for French speaking children. 

For example, dubbing of English language films into French may not 
necessarily make that film suitable for instruction in a French 
language setting. Conversely, the English language IMCs would be 
performing the same function in adapting French language materials into 
forms suitable for English speaking Canadian children. This opens 
the field of French language materials from Europe to the Canadian 
child of both English and French speaking background. It would seem 
to me that this kind of international pool from which the Canadian network 
could draw would be a very strong argument in support of the formation of 
a specifically Canadian network. 

A fifth problem in the development of a Canadian network stems from 
the much looser organization that exists in comparison to the 
'American network. The relative independence of each province and of 
each SEIMC may make, it more difficult for each centre, whether a 
primary centre or an associate, to agree to emphasize one specialty. 

It should be noted that certain IMCs already in existence across Canada 
are beginning to devote their attention to one or two specialty fields. 
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It may well be that the special education centres will find themselves 
falling into the same general pattern of stressing those areas which 
they have the resources to deal with and/or whi ch they find developing 
by necessity. It is to be hoped that the initial planning of the 
Canadian network would include some attempt to indicate the areas of 
stress which each SEIMC and associate centre would have. I made 
reference earlier to the geographic versus population problem that is 
a particular Canadian obsession. Using the pattern of the United 
States as a base, Canada should have one and one-half special education 
instructional materials centres. Instead, I am suggesting four — one 
to serve French speaking Canada and three for English speaking Canada. 
The associate centres are distributed so that each province or territory 
is served by at least one centre and so that there is a reasonable 
geographic distribution. 

Each centre, whether primary or associate, needs to contain sufficient 
depth of materials to justify this development and its rnaintainance. 

This is particularly difficult since each centre would be covering 
a smaller population than most comparable American centres. No 
central funding can be expected and so the financial resources available 
to each centre wi 11 depend on whether they are located in a Provincial 
Department of Education, a University, or a School System. Funding for 
each centre will depend on the priority given to it by the individual 
funding agency and on the amount of money which the agency can make 
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None of the problems that I have listed are valid arguments for abandoning 
attempts to establish the network. I feel that the arguments in favour 
of a network far outweigh the difficulties that would be encountered in 
attempting to establish and maintain such a network. 

A rudimentary and very unorganized SEIMC network now functions — it is not 
accurate to say one really exists — in a highly individual and unorganized 
fashion for materials for visually impaired students across Canada. 

Some provinces do have a centre of sorts to dispense large type and 
sometimes braille books to students in sighted schools. Any formalized 
structure would increase the efficiency, and the effectiveness of 
the service one hundred fold. Such increased effectiveness could be 
expected in other special education areas as well. 

Having saddled the Council of Ministers v/ith the responsibility for making 
legal initiation and financial support of the network, I am going to 
suggest the following structure. 

The French language section of the network would be based on a primary 
centre at Montreal with- associate centres at Sherbrooke , Quebec Moncton , 
Ottawa, and St. Boniface. 

The English language section of the Canadian nefcv/ork would have a primary 
centre at Halifax with associate centres at St. John ’ s ? Fredericton , and 
Chrlottetown. The primary centre at Toronto would have associate centres 
at Montreal. Ottawa, Thunder Bay, London, Hamilton, and Windsor. The 
primary centre located at: Edmonton would have associate centres at 
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Vancouver, Kamloops, Calgary, Yellowknife, Whitehorse, Saskatoon, Regina, 
and Winnipeg. 

The Council of Ministers could appoint a co-ordinator of the Canadian 
network who could have his office either at the primary centre in 
Toronto or at the associate centre in Ottawa. If the Council of 
Ministers is reluctant to provide this person, it may be that actual 
co-ordination and co-operation would be on a voluntary basis by the 
individual directors of the centres. The second alternative is 
less desirable, and would weaken the value of the network considerably. 

I cannot see the advantage in making a Canadian duplication of 
the American Educational Resources Information Centre operated by 
the Bureau of Research of the United States office of Education. I 
would recommend that each of the primary centres at Halifax, Montreal, 
Toronto, and Edmonton should have direct communication with the 
ERIC Network and that each of the associate centres have access 
to the ERIC network through the primary centres. 
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While I propose here to speak about Pre-School Training for the Retarded 
nursery age child, let me include this in a broader definition. Day care 
of children refers to the wide variety of arrangements which parents , for 
various reasons, choose for the care of their children, of whatever age, 
during the day. This concept includes such facilities as family day care 
or child development centers, nursery schools, day nurseries, ‘kinder- 
garten programs planned for hours before and after school and on days 
when school is not in session — regardless of the name, purpose or aus- 
pices. Good day care provides educational experiences and guidance, 
health services and social services as needed by the child and family. 

It safeguards children, helps parents to maintain the values of family 
life, prevents family breakdown. 

There have been periods in our history when national focus was placed 
on the care of children in good programs. The war years saw this with 
the passage of the Lanham Act — when it was necessary for women to be 
in the labor market. 

In 1962 the United States Children's Bureau was given authorization to 
spur on the development of day care programs. The goals were simply 
stated as follows: 

a) Establish more public day care centers, making full use of 
health, education and welfare agencies in state and local 
communities . 

(2) Stimulate increased cooperation with voluntary agencies so 
that all well- qualified resources may be used for needed day 
care of children. Many voluntary agencies stand ready to 
modify their programs to obviate full-time placement of 
children away from home and to meet the tremendous needs 
for more flexible child care arrangements. 

(3) Help states make effective use of the important tools of 
licensing and consultation to improve the quantity and 
quality of care in these centers. 

(4) Help develop and maintain the standards for meeting needs 
of groups — of three to seven year olds in creative group or 
foster family day care, and the neglected group of older 
youngsters in protective opportunities that offer enriched 
experiences. 
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The passage of the Economic Opportunities. Act has given added 
current impetus to an accelerated move toward development of 
early childhood education and care programs and recalls to us the 
statement cx the "Educational Policies Commission" made in 1962 — 
and I quote i 

"Public nursery schools and kindergartens are particularly 
useful in deprived communities* They can go far in pro- 
viding the experiences that contribute to educability and 
care otherwise lacking in the lives of many disadvantaged 
children* For example, it is not uncommon for disadvantaged 
children t if they come from illiterate or semiliterate hemes , 
to reach school age without learning what reading is. no 
adult has ever read anything to them. The difficulty of 
teaching them to read is manifest. Kindergartens or nur- 
sery schools can provide a significant service to such child- 
ren, merely by having an adult read to them from books they 
can understand. Such experiences can raise the level of 
children 1 s aspirations before it is firmly set and can promote learn- 
ing readiness before setbacks convince them that they cannot learn." 

Supporting this statement is an experimental project in New York 
City which, according to its Director, Dr. Eartin Deutcch,is the 
first scientific and concerted attempt by a public school system 
to confront the problem of educating poor pre«school children * 

The program* which has 9 6 children enrolled in 6 public schools, 
is taught by public school teachers retrained to work with de- 
prived children at this age level. It is based on the premise 
that intelligence is a dynamic process which can be stunted 
or stimulated by experiences, and that, the early childhood years 
are particularly important in the development of intellectual 
functioning. An evaluation of this rroject following one year 
of operation shows that children in the program last year are 
scoring far higher achievement tests than slum children out- 
side the program. 

It tas from this vast group of children in deprived communities 
that heretofore large percentages, at scVool are, were assessed 
as mentally retarded. Researchers now tell us that this early 
childhood education can be a major preventive to mental retarda- 
tion. 



The achievement of adequacy is, after all, the major task of 
development. But one of the most frequent 'and most stereotyped 
misconceptions which school people have is the notion that 
learning begins at five and for the retarded at eight. 




Now, we, who have had more than passive confidence in pre-school 
education, feel that this is untrue. VJe know that such basic 
learning begins at the nursery school level w_even though a great 
many still tend to rely on nursery education to provide only the 
setting for .good adjustment, for the working out of emotional 
problems, for the supplying of food for mental health — to ready the 
child, as it were, emotionally and physically for the task of 
learning. 




One of the most dramatic conclusions arrived at in the search 
for programs which compensate for deprivations (the effects of which 
show up in the early years of formal schooling) is that the 
most important steps in cognitive development take place in the 
years that precede kindergarten* Although there are implications 
in these studies from which vie can generalize* it is with the 
effect of experience on learning that we are concerned. From such 
classic studies as those, long ago', of Maria hontesori with the 
acutely deprived, and more recently of Dr. Martin Deutsch, we 
learn that the omission of experiences, motor, sensory, cognitive, 
emotional, physical, social, concrete as well as abstract, verbal 
and non-verbal, is just as detrimental to groxrth as malnourishment , 
and lack of love. Growth is not divisible. In all parts of him the 
child is responding to his total environment. Any denial will 
cause him to accomodate, to bend and distort his n # self n for the 
sake of survival. 

It would seem a good idea to base a program of activities for 
the seriously disadvantaged,' inexperienced young child on the 
provision of all those experiences which he needs in order to 
cope with the tasks of learning; experiences which expand his 
vjorld, which give him the opportunities for solving problems, 
which help him to become familiar with the cultural symbols in 
his environment-- words, sounds, shapes, textures, colors, common 
social interchange— use of the telephone, going to the store, etc. 

As he builds his resources of experience, he will have confidence 
in his own ability to communicate and to understand the language 
of the educational system in which he is being taught • He will 
be able to test the function and relationship of ideas. He 
will learn. 

Ve are constantly attempting to define the body of experiences 
necessary to bring each child to his starting line. We are 
constantly reminded that even at their starting lines, children 
in our ever complicating culture need certain minimum strengths, 
experiences and preparation to complete their tasks of develop- 
ment. 

It is important to realize, as we try to create a program for these 
children, that they have special strengths, from which we can 
learn, and that we must approach them aware of, not disregarding 
their differences. 

VJhat are the ingredients of a mood pre-school program for the 
mentally retarded? At a recent National Consultation on Croup 
Day Care for the Retarded, convened by the Rational Association 
for Retarded Children, Dr. Leo Cytryn, Psychiatrist at Children* s 
Hospital in Washington, D.C., defined the four categories to be 
included as: Care, Prevention, Enrichment and Repair. See how 

these fit as I elaborate from material presented by the Child 
Welfare Lcarue of America in its Standards on Day Care: 
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the activities and experiences which. a_child is able to have through 
his relationship with the teacher and other children in a group 
should be planned, in accordance with his needs, so that 

(1) he develops a sense of his own identity and personal 
worth, responsibility and self-control 

(*> his physical development is promoted 

(3) he can begin to move out of the family unit, and to 
trust other adults besides his parents and family 
members 

(4) he integrates his experiences within and outside his 
home 

(5) he can be part of a group 

(6) he can select behavior appropriate to different ex- 
pectations and circumstances 

(7) he lesrns to cope with real life situations 

(8) he acquires and can use knowledge and skills 

The program should allow for individualization in accordance with 
each child's developmental level, capacities, special needs or 
problems, and experiences at home and in his neighborhood. His 
particular needs should determine what is expected of each child, 
the choice of activities or of stories, and his relationships 
with other children and the teacher. 

The program should have continuity and flexibility, and be re- 
lated to the progressive developmental requirements of the children. 

Regularity in day-to-day routines gives children a sense of 
stability and continuity, and prepares tir.em for ,what happens 
next. 

Some children get along best with relative freedom, and some 
require structure and organization. 

The child needs to be independent and self-sufficient, and at 
the same time, even when he is older, needs to be dependent. 

Ee should have opportunity to do things for himself and to make 
his own decisions within feasible limits; ar.d at other times, 
to have help with things he is ordinarily able to do, and to 
have decisions made for him. 

There should be opportunities to develop the senso of mastery and 
competence which cores from responding to the challenge of real 
tasks. 







The routines associated with physical care have great learning 
value which the teacher of the young child should utilize* The 
child develops a core of independence and self-respect as he learns 
to take responsibility for his physical needs* 

Children should be able to run and use large equipment to exercise 
large muscles and to "let off steam" so that their activities 
indoors can be more relaxed* 

The child's security depend" upon the familiarity of his environ- 
ment, his relationship to a friendly, understanding adult, and 
consistent handling throughout his day. Insofar as possible, 
each child should have a particular adult, usually the teacher, 
to whom he can feel clpse,.and who helps him, when he needs it, 
with care of his bodily needs. The younger the child, the greater 
his need for a warm, protective and supportive relationship, 
particularly when he is away from his mother for lonm hours. 

It is important that he should not be shifted from room to room, 
that his group be small, and that be have a relationship -with 
as few teachers as possible. 

The experiences of 'the child in the family group from which he 
comes and to which he returns daily are an important part of 
his life and should be related to his experiences in the day care 
group. Children and parents have strong feelings about separation 
from each other. The child must feel that his parents, and their 
standards and values which may be in conflict with those of the 
day care center, are respected* 

In considering pluses which might be added to these goals for 
the mentally retarded, such variables as age, level of functioning, 
emotional status and associated disabilities vrere seen as signif- 
icantly related factors by the group. Chronicity was also mentioned 
as a plus factor. This discussion lead to stressing the impor- 
tance of assessment of children who seemingly may be candidates 
for day care. 

Family day care, homemaker service and social services received 
special emphasis as essential parts of program. Also staff 
development's place was recognized* 

Add to this educational enrichment, the health (and I use this 
broadly to include dental cere, psychology, speech and hearing, 
vision, physical therapy, nursing care) as well as the welfare 
services. The first will help to obtain good diagnostic evaluations 
on each child and at the same time supplement and assist in the 
parents' efforts uo provide good health services. This can be 
done by taking advantage of existing community health services 
for the needs of the individual child and to insure the health 
standards of the personnel of the agency* 
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The entire staff, and particularly the social work or welfare 
component needs to be aware that day care services for retarded 
, assist parents to live a more normal life and care more adequately 
for the retarded child as well as other children in the home. 

In some cases, institutional placement can be avoided if Day Care 
alternatives are available. 

Day Care Services strengthen school services' by. preparing retarded 
pre-schoolers for special classes. 

Retarded children excluded from school need social experience and 
training. 

When a child is deemed "not ready for" or "not able to profit from 
a school situation", even though the judgment maybe accurate, 
he is automatically returned to his parents for more time "to grow 
in»" The chief difficulty here is that, without some outside"help, 
the growth may not take place at the rate of the child's potential, 
however limited this may be. 

Where the child has not had opportunities for play, being with other 
children brings forth mastery in certain developmental areas which 
previously have not been achieved. (Walking, talking, throwing, 
picking up things, chewing, swallowing, carrying objects, etc.) 

Since the parents observe the child being influenced in his develop- 
ment through interaction with other children, they are able to relax 
about placing pressure on him, and they are reassured that according 
to his own pace and potential, the child will master certain 
functions i It gives them a more objective view of the child as 
they compare him with others. 

It is a considerable relief to the mother to have certain scheduled 
hours away from the child; this refreshes and renews her strength 
to deal with the child’s demands for attention and care. 

The Day Care facility gives mother and child an opportunity to 
deal with separation anxieties; the child is able to transfer 
his attention from his mother to other adults and children; and 
the mother is able to experience that the child can separate from 

her. 

The parents sense keenly the child's loneliness and his need for 
peer relationships; the center begins to meet these inherent natural 
needs of the child — and thus, it is of benefit to the entire family. 

The social work personnel can be most effective in offering assis- 
. tance and developing cooperation between the parents and the 
pre-school center. This relationship must include; 
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(1) Help to interpret the program of the pre-school in terras 
of the child's development a 

(2) Help to extend the learning experiences for the child 
into the heme — which is, after all, the most important 
setting for the young child, 

( 3 ) Assistance in planning for the child's future which re- 
qyii'es realistic setting of goals, use of existing 
resources as well as involvement with others (ARC chapters, 
etc,) in working for establishment of new services, 

0 

(4) Help to a greater understanding of what exactly is mental 
retardation and how to interpret this to family members, 
including normal siblings, friends and relatives. 

For the primary objective of a day care program is to strengthen 
family life by helping parents meet their children’s needs. 

Through service to their children in the day care center, we not 
only enable them to function more adequately as parents during periods 
of stress, but we also provide protection for the children and a 
constructive living experience for them while they are in the 
centers. It is a fd'mily-centered service rath the daily program 
for the child as the focal point around v?hich health, educational, 
and social services are integrated. 

The nature of the service itself, the practical day to day contact 
with parents, encourages the development of constructive relation- ' 
ships with them while giving their children rich, social and ed- 
ucational experience in the center program. 

Frequently very significant results have bam achieved by day care 
center staff in changing parental attitudes simply through the 
kind of acceptance, respect, and understanding they have shown to 
harassed parents. One of the major objectives of the day care 
program is to give the parent a feeling of worth as a parent and 
as a person in his own rirht. Many parents who come to us seeking 
service are overwhelmed by their problems and suffer from a sense of 
personal failure. Day care helps them to regain confidence in 
thems elves. 

We must also remember that parents can be a reservoir for volunteer 
help in the school and around the school — as veil as in the extension 
of additional services for after pre-school and on and on. 



I go on to list some of the ancillary services which could be 
helpful. However, I shall not dwell on these since we can rive 
some time to their discussion this afternoon. I refer to but 
two — homemaker services and short time residential care — so 
parents can take a vacation, which might be difficult with the 
severely retarded or multiplyhandicapj-ed youngster. 





I propose now to talk about some actual prog-rams, citing a few 
of the States which are under ray, some for many years. 

Delaware, Maryland are among the old timers, with state appropriations 
either totally supporting or supplementing local efforts. 

California has pre-school day care programs available for all 
children, some integrating the retarded with the normal. Recently 
their legislature made permanent and urged expansion of what was 
originally a pilot program for severely retarded and physically 
handicapped. Connecticut is building a variety of regional 
centers, which will include residential facilities, day care, 
pre-school, job training’, and diagnosis — all supported with some federal 
demonstration and grant money. Minnesota has had, state appropri- 
ations to subsidize centers on a matching basis with responsibility 
for administration placed in the hands of the Department of 
Public Welfare. As of February 1, 1966, they had .40 state supported 
centers, 7 others without state support, and interest in 23 other 
areas for new centers. 

Kansas enacted legislation in 19&5 which states: 

The purpose of this act shall be to aid in development, 
maintenance, improvement or expansion of day care programs for 
the mentally retarded and other handicapped children in this 
state. 

The state board of social welfare hereinafter referred to 
as board is hereby designated at the official agency of this 
state authorized to accept and disburse funds made available to the said 
board for grants-in-sid to eligible local community organisations for day 
.care programs for mentally retarded or other handicapped children. The 
said board is authorized to accept any moneys made available to'-the state 
by the federal government or any agency thereof and to accept and account 
for state appropriations, gifts and donations from any other sources. 

Grants- in-aid under the provisions of this act shall only 
supplement local funds, shall not exceed one-half of the cost of 
operating expenseSof day care centers for retarded or other 
handicapped children and shall not be used for the purchase or 
construction, of buildings. 

Day care programs shall be those which provide day service 
for development in self-help, social, recreational, and work 
skills for mentally retarded and other handicapped persons, giving 
priority to providing services for the severely a'r.d young retarded 
or handicapped. 

As of 1964, they had 19 such centers. There are more now. 

And here in Washington, I am aware of the Epton Act which rave 
state moneys to existing programs which served the young retardates, 
pending their entrance inpo residential programs. Hew I note 
from a current issue of "Hope" that in the new Olympic Center, 
at Bremerton, among the services to be provided will be: 

(l) Expansion of the present Forest Ridge Day Care Center 
serving the less severely retarded children; 
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A second day care center to care for severely and pro- 
foundly retarded children. O' » 



I have seen some of these programs « I, myself, work in one — a 
large agency operated pre-school for normal and handicapped children. 
I would like to describe, in an overall fashion, what we do and 
what I saw in a small public pre-school for moderately and severely 
retarded in Holland, Let me start you in Europe. 

The room housed ten children with one teacher and an aide. 

It had little equipment since there had. been a minimal budget 
from the local school district. I saw a teacher fully aware that 
learning takes place through a total human being — through motor 
experiences, through touch, taste, smell, through audition — hearing 
and speaking, through vision. And all of this requires respect 
of the human being, the confidence in that specific child which 
helps to reinforce his developmental tasks of learning to live 
with a variety of tools — starting with his omi body, of learning 
to live with people and also learning to live with self. 

Out of strips of old newspaper pasted to the floor, this teacher 
stimulated and encouraged the use of this walking board, of these 
crawling and rolling lanes. 'With old blankets taped or sewn together, 
she improvised tumbling mats; with blankets or sheets thrown across 
tables, she had tunnels; with blocks up to the top of a table , 
she had stairs and heights. Rhythn instruments were bells, 
bottle caps, tin cans empty or filled with dirt, boxes with pebbles 
in them. Scraps of cloth, paper cardboard, pebbles, leaves, flowers , 
shells, feathers — everything was hoarded and put to use. A large 
wash tub contained water with floating and sinking objects. Clay 
was play doumh of salt, flour and rater. I read sctr.e of the records 
on children and discussed them with the staff. Hans, aged six, 
who had no sense of direction in the use of his body — and X don’t 
mean East or West, North or South — could now be sent to the next room 
on an errand and return, errand accomplished; he could now find the 
bathroom himself, take care of his needs and remain dry. Greta, 
aged five, who could not focus on a picture, a person, or any object, 
and who bobbed up and down constantly, now pulled me to the table 
to point out pictures in a book. 

And what happens with us? Yes, we have a largpr budget which 
allows us to purchase many learning tools. However, much of our 
equipment as well as many of the different ways in which we use 
equipment has come from careful observation of the children and their 
development. Let me give you an example. The custom for years 
in nursery schools and kindergartens was to supply small scissors 
to children — those in which you can only put one finger and one 
thumb into each hole. We noted the difficulty of the young- 
retardate, whose small muscle and motor development was slower, in 
making use of such scissors. We turned to large scissors which 
have one hole into which two fingers can go, giving extra leverage. 
Result— everyone learns to cut more quickly and with greater 
ease. Sure,-, we blunt the edges. . 

Our staff of teachers and aides is supplemented by a largG group of 
volunteers and college field work students whom we train before 
and 'cn the job. This allows us to work intensively with individuals 
and small groups of children. 
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Let us look at Mik^*— ■: referred by the public school kindergarten— 
at almost six years of age, rigid in body use, almost hysterically 
frightened of new experienced lacking adequate speed, alloying for 
no social interchange with children or strange adults-borderline 
moderate to mild retardation. One staff member worked with him 
almost every day for one half hour concentrating on motor movements, 
crawling, rolling, bouncing him in a prone position on the trampoline, 
progressing; to walking, changing directions periodically, to crawling 
toward a target, retrieving and returning with target in a different 
motor fashion. You may ask why we did these and other motor 
activities with Mike— so he could get a total body understanding of 
extension and direction. 

It was translated into other things — block building, not just up 
but sideways , frontways and backwards to building with carpentry 
tools, to painting on a whole sheet of paper and not just in the 
middle, and finally to verbal comprehension which originally were 
repeated itfords labelling an activity or direction. Vie begin to 
note inflection in Hike's speaking and an increase in expressive 
vocabulary. At the same time, we spent a good deal of time with 
Mike's parents, helping them to set more realistic goals and to 
add to their repertoires of child rearing. 

I could go on to others. For each child there was individuation 
of program. Speech therapy may have been major for one; role playing 
in the housekeeping corner for another; sensory stimulation for yet 
another. Throughout it all, we are aware that each young child 
needs one central person, available exclusively to him at regular 
intervals and particularly in times of change or stress. 

You will note that we used some of the new teaching methods developed 
by Dr. Ray H. Barsch, Psychologist at the University of Wisconsin* 

Dr. G.K. Getman, optometrist from Luverne, Minnesota, whose book, 
by the way, with a peculiar title, is excellent — "How To Improve 
Your Child's Intelligence". V*e've also learned from the psychologists 
working with operant conditioning. The area of early childhood 
education and care must reach out into all fields of research into 
learning. We warn again, however, in the words of Or. Leo Cytryn, 
whom I quoted earlier, that "these methods should not be allowed 
to convert the teaching process into a mechanistic, impersonal 
operation. A continuing stress on teachers — child relationship 
in an atmosphere of trust, acceptance, respect and warmth is 
essential, regardless of the teaching methods e. “.ployed." 

There are now a variety of federal funds— for demonstration projects, 
for comprehensive programs and for purchase of child care, all of 
which should include programs of early childhood education* 

At the same time, we must look to our own state departments--health. 
welfare and education, linking hands with the local communities 
and voluntary agencies for a meshing of strength, staffs and funds 
to make these services a reality in the local communities. 



Who starts it— we know that parents originally' stimulated the 
developments . However, back a long time ago, Dr. Montessori 
stimulated some work, as Hd ErSeguin and recently Dr. Deutsch. . 

It needs us all: we can make requests for help to community 

action programs, to colleges, to committees on early childhood 
education — -which now exist under the authorization of state depart- 
ments of education, the' inter -agency committees, now functioning 
to implement the ME Comprehensive Planning. It makes no difference 
who starts the project moving. Whoever moves can invite the 
participation of others* 
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HELPING THE RETARDED OR MULTI-HANDICAPPED PRE-SCHOOL CHILD WRITE HIS OWN 

EDUCATIONAL PRESCRIPTION 

Wayne E. Hanson 

School for Multi -Handicapped, Medford, Oregon 



Quite often during the course of a school year, the teacher of handicapped 
children will discover' a problem area in the education of one of her children 
which has no ready answer, with no ready-made curriculum materials or infor- 
mation commercially available. If the teacher is perceptive and responsive to the 
needs of her students, this situation x^ill probably be the rule rather than 
the exception. Most educational prescriptions, to be the most effective one 
available for a child, must be specifically tailored to the individual child, 
and are not usually found pre-packaged. There are some attempts now being made 
to organize curriculum materials by handicapping condition or specific problem 
area, such as the Olatha Kansas Keydex System. But even if such a system is 
available, the materials recommended are still not specific enough and must 
consequently be adapted to the needs of the individual child. For the most 
part, the more cognisant a teacher is of the needs and limitations 6f her 
students, the better she will be at preparing programs for them. 

What this means is that a teacher will usually have to develop her programs 
right in the classroom, adapting materials to the needs of her children. 

Materials developed for the trainable child are limited, and they do not 
usually make allowances or -provisions for any additional handicapping condi- 
tions. The possibility of individual variations in abilities is tremendous, 
as are the possibilities of various combinations of handicapping conditions. 

These two factors, multiplied together, give an almost infinite number of 
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a child some skill. A teacher will begin to feel that to be most effective, 
it is necessary to know all about physical therapy, medicine, psychology, social 
work, speech therapy, and many other skills. While this is not usually possible 
resource people can be consulted for necessary information. Even then, the 
teacher must usually outline the problem area and implement the suggestions 
offered, on a daily basis. The problems are the same, whether adapting 
information to specific children or developing your own programs: 

1. What is the problem? 

2. What is the goal? 

3. What are the obstacles to the attainment of the goal? 

4. How can the goal be analyzed and sequenced for teaching? 

5. How can the teacher assess the effectiveness of the program? 

What Is the Problem ? 

In a pre-school situation for retarded or handicapped children, the problem 
can be almost anything, in almost any proportions, from a lack of toilet trainin 
behavior, to a severe emotional or behavior problem, to a lack of almost any 
(or all) behaviors. Some assessment instruments, such as those used in the 
Medford pre-school last year (Teaching Research Motor Development Scale, 

Parson 1 s Language Sample, and an adaptation of the Gunsberg Progress Assessment 
Chart) are designed not only for the purpose of outlining areas of deficiency, 
but provide a listing of behaviors, usually in a developmental progression that 
a teacher can teach. For these reasons, it is felt that these checklist 
assessment instruments are far superior to the standard I.Q. Tests, if for no 
other reason than the results obtained through them are useful. An I.Q. score 
will tell a teacher that a child lacks the "normal” compliment of behaviors 
associated with children bis age. What it does not do is provide any basis 
to change that decision. The I.Q. test is also sometimes misused to classify 
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a child. A child with high I.Q. score is placed in college preparatory 
courses, the low-scoring child is placed in vocational classes and the child 
wlio 5 because of some deficiency in language or ability, scores below 50 or so, 
is recommended for institutionalization. What results is a perverse situation 
wherein the child most in need of education, receives the least, and the child 
who has the easiest time learning, receives the highest quality education. The 
developmental checklist is useful for the purposes of teaching. 

What Is the Goal? 

The goal of most education of handicapped or retarded children of pre-school 
age is usually to make them function as independently as possible, to make 
them function as nearly like "normal" children as possible, or to develop the 
child's potential as much as possible. Within this general sort of goal are 
some more specific goal areas such as; decelerating or accelerating behaviors 
in the areas of self-help, motor development, or language. It must be under- 
stood that goals are goals cf the teacher, or the parent, and not necessarily 

the child. When the child enteres an intervention program such as a pre-school, 

£ 

the behaviors that he has at that time, and which are repeated, are reinforcing 
to him. A child screams, or throws food, or eats quietly, or bangs his head, 
or helps his mother, because he has learned these activities and he has learned 
and retained these behaviors because they were somehow reinforcing to him. A 
teacher should assume, then, that what a child does, he likes to do. If a 
child sits in a corner pulling his hair, he is usually satisfied, and any 
goal that she may have for him will be an exterior one. It is the teacher's 
job to take the desired terminal behavior, and introduce it in such a manner 
so as to make compliance with the teacher's wishes, (and movement toward the 
goal) more reinforcing than sitting in the corner pulling his hair. 
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Obstacles to the Goal 



It is assumed that every child in such a pre-school as has been described, learns, 
or has learned, more slowly than the majority of children his age. Some of the 
reasons for this may be obvious, such as deafness, blindness, emotional dis- 
orders, etc. Some of the reasons may not be known, even by qualified phy- 
sicians, neurologists and the like. What is important, is that every child 
has some impediment, or impediments, to his ability to learn rapidly, and at 
a "normal" rate. These impediments must be considered, and any program that is 
written for a child, must be written around those impediments. For a blind 
child, the teacher may rely primarily on verba], presentations and responses. 

A deaf child may require more tactile and visual stimuli, and any program that 
a severely physically handicapped child, such as a cerebral palsy child, works 
on must be built around the impediment of restricted physical control and 
movement . 

For children whose limiting condition is unknown, as well as for those children 
who have some combination of handicapping conditions, the obstacles are also 
avoidable. The presentation must be organized, an analysis of the goal or 
desired terminal behavior must be undergone, and the component parts of that 
goal taught slowly, completely, and in some sequence which will facilitate 
the recombination of component parts into a unified task. (See examples, fig. 

1 and 2) 

Ana l yzing and Sequencing a Task 

Most goals or tasks can be broken into their component parts at convenient 
^joints" which are readily detectable. A picture puzzle, for instance, is 
composed of pieces. In order to teach a child to "become better coordinated" 
perhaps one of the goals would he: "Teach Johnny box* to put together a 

puzzle." If the teacher were to take all the pieces out, pull them apart 
and say, "Now, Johnny, put the puzzle together", Johnny would probably walk 
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away, or throw everything on the floor, or just sit there. Analyzing her 
failure to teach tim to put the puzzle together, the teacher might try again with 
another approach. Sitting Johnny down in front of the disassembled puzzle, the 
teacher might’ say: M Johnny, I'll help you put the puzzle together” and begin 
assembling the puzzle. Once it was done, she would say: "Okay, Johnny, now you 

do it." Johnny might try a piece, throw it away and just sit there. Nobody 
likes to fail, especially someone who has failed again and again. It is 
important at this point that the teacher still believe it is her failure to 
teach that is causing Johnny's failure to learn. If not, she might begin 
thinking that Johnny was too slow to learn to put together the puzzle , and 
decide to try teaching something to someone else. Perhaps the quality which 
is of paramount importance ir. a teacher, is that she believe that children, no 
matter how handicapped or afflicted, are able to learn if the teacher has the 
proper method and approach. Handicapped children are usually so used to 
failure that they are not liable to be overjoyed with the opportunity to fail 
again. Usually, an opportunity to be successful will prove immensly satisfying 
and may be more reinforcing than any reinforcement offered by the teacher. 

It has become apparent to the teacher, at this time, that Johnny is not respon- 
ding to her methods. If she is persistent, and is still convinced that it is 
her presentation that needs development and it is not Johnny's fault, perhaps 
shw will try many repetitions of "showing him how to do it", perhaps with some 
success. Finally, she may hit upon "reverse -chaining" the pieces of the puzzle, 
which enables the teacher to help the child learn the pieces, and put them back into 
the puzzle as a whole, in a systematic manner. She would first put all the 
pieces together, in a frame. She would then take out one piece, show Johnny 
how to put it in several times, then let him try it. If he was successful, she 
would give him Iocs of praise, pick up the completed puzzle and show it to 
several other people, etc. Next she would take out two pieces, the piece he had 
previously learned, and one new piece. She would show him how to put in the 
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piece, let him try it, then have him replace it and the piece he learned 
before . New pieces are introduced as he learns, the rate determined by his 
ability to learn. He always receives his reinforcement at the same place, 
the end of the puzzle. He gets to show people how good he is at putting pieces in 
just as soon as he learns a new piece, and he is proud of what he can do. He 
learns faster than with any other method the teacher has tried. He thinks of 
himself as a success at some things. This is an example of a method which 
can be extremely successful if a teacher incorporates it into a sequence. 



Some learning tasks do not have such convenient !l joints' 1 to use in dividing 
a task into component parts. What parts are there to dressing, for instance? 

Any motion, such as pulling on a shirt, or pulling on a pair of pants, can be 
broken into artificial "parts" which can be taught individually. Pulling up 
pants, for instance, can be broken into as many parts as are needed on the basis 

of: 1. Hold top 

2. Step one leg in 

3. Step other leg in 

4. Pull % way up 

5. Pull \ way up 

6. Pull 3/4 way up 

7. Pull ail way up 

8. Zip shut 

9. Snap top 

The basis of this analysis is first, separate movements,* and secondly, 
percentage of the total movement. Once the movements themselves are identified, 
they can be broken into as many portions of the total as is necessary to allow 
the child time and understanding and experience enough to allow success. The 
teacher must always "take her cue from the child". Since zipping and snapping 
are separate operations, somewhat more difficult than the pulling up operation, 
they can be taught at a later time. In teaching the pulling up, one would 
teach frcr.ii the end of the movement to the first, such as step #7, step #6, 



* Movements as is used here does not refer to the repeatable movement cycle, 
but to a simple movement from one position to another. 
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step #5, steps #4, #3, #2, etc. , reinforcing after the pants are pulled 
completely up each time. Once he learns an operation (such as pulling his 
pants from 3/4 up to completely up) he uses that operation again and again, 
only adding to it each time. The repetition is not monotonous, it always 
varies, becoming closer and closer to the desired terminal behavior. 

Many behaviors which the child does not have in his repetoire at all can be 
taught be reinforcing successively better approximations of the goal. A 
child who does not speak, for instance, has no speech which can be reinforced. 
What he does have, however, is crying, whining, laughing, or something which 
remotely resembles speech. This can be shaped, by requiring better and better 
approximations of speech sounds. Behaviors which are inappropriate can be either 
made appropriate or decelerated in several ways. A child who shakes hands 
continually can have his handshaking behavior made appropriate by reinforcing 
it when it is appropriate, and ignoring it when it is inappropriate. A child 
who has temper tantrums can have that activity decelerated by ignoring it when it 
occurs, and reinforcing some behavior that is mutually exclusive, with regards 
to tantrums, such as reinforcing "not having temper tantrums 11 . This can be 
done by reinforcing the child every time he goes for five minutes without a 
temper tantrum, later every ten minutes, and so forth. "Catch the child in 
the act of being good." 

The task, then, must be analyzed, broken into its component parts, each part 
taught, the parts put back into their respective places. The goals which may 
be subjected to this analysis are of several types. The first of these types 
is inappropriate behavior (i.e. hand shaking at all times), the second is 
behavior which the child lacks, (ilel reading, etc.), the third is behavior 
which must be decelerated because of its undesirable nature (head banging) . 
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Assessment: of Program E f feet iveness 

In order to provide the necessary sorts of data to properly assess and alter an 
individual prescription, it is felt that a precision teaching situation is 

V 

mandatory. The teacher who has just finished developing a nex* prescription 
cannot be certain of just how much of an effect it will have, what necessary 
steps may have been left out, or any number of unpredictable variables. After 
the program has been formulated it must be tried, and the resulting change, 
if any, must be charted for easy reference. Alterations can include such things 
as a reinforcement schedule, a further breakdown of the task, an elimination of 
unnecessary steps in the analysis, or further contingencies that alter the 
performance of the child in some way. Counting behaviors before, during, and 
after an intervention program is usually enough to tell whether or not it is 
producing change in the desired direction', but the rate of change must be 
considered also and charting is really the only sure way of watching that. In 
order to make the program most effective, the rate of change should be as rapid a 
possible. The rate can be watched and the effects of alterations observed as 
they affect the slope of the graph. Only be including the child’s performance 
into the development of the task, can a teacher be certain that the program is 
efficient and appropriate. Program alterations will probably be instituted daily 
as well as* long-range changes which will be necessary as the child reaches 
criterion level and is ready to move to another phase of the program, or to 
another program altogether. 

In the development and evaluation of an individual educational prescription, 
the fol lotting steps are generally followed: 

1. Define a problem and decide on a priority. 

2. Developing a theoretical basis for a program, designed to 
remedy that area of deficiency in a child. 



3. 
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Systematize the theoretical basis into a task analysis sequence, 

4. Try the program with the child. 

5. Chart (gather feedback from performance data) 

6. Evaluate and interpret feedback 

7. Alter original program to conform to feedback 

8. Try the program again, chart results 

9. Insert daily alterations as progress occurs 

10. Chart long-term progress and prepare for criterion level transfer 
to another program. 

11. Develop the program to adapt it to the maximum number of children. 
Do not discard after one child has finished it. Make it broadlv 



Lance’s Let t er Writing Program 

1. Goal - Teach Lance to write his first name in capital letters. 

2. Impediment - No previous control drawing experience, only scribbling. 

3. Philosophical Approach - It was felt that a child such as Lance could 
be taught to write his name in capital letters by a reverse chain 
sequence. Each letter would be reverse chained so as a child would be 
guided through the manipulations necessary, to draw the letter. Next 
the child would be guided through the steps to draw the letter, only 
his hand would be released near the end of the letter leaving him to 
complete it. Each letter in his name would be sequenced in such a way 
as to provide a volunteer or parent instructions on when to let go of 
his hand and what cues to give. The child would learn to write the last 
letter of his name first. The first step in Lance’s educational 
prescription on letter-writing was to write the letter E. The first 
step in writing the letter E, was to draw the middle leg of the capital 
letter E from left to right. The cue was to be "Draw your E name". 



applicable. 

Examples: Lance’s Letter-Writing Program 

Amy’s Walking Program 
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The second step in teaching Lance to draw the letter E was to lead him 
through the letter until the chalk reached the bottom leg. Then his hand 
was to be released allowing him to finish the bottom leg and then the middle 
leg. In this way he was required to complete more and more of the letter 
unassisted. His reinforcement, as in all reverse chain sequences, came at 
the completion of the task. Once he had learned the letter £, the cues 
changed to "Lance, draw your CE name”. The cues progressed to "Lance, draw 
your NCE name", "Draw your ANCE name", "Draw your LANCE name". This cue was 
finally faded until it became "Lance, write your name". In this way each letter 
was reverse chained, the sequence of letters was reverse chained, and the cues 
were shaped to fit the boy's progress. 

4. Feedback from Lance - Lance wrote his own program insofar as he provided the 
necessary feedback to alter the program, make it most efficient, and adapt 
it more .specifically to himself. The capital letters in the program had been 
developed so as to provide the easiest production while maintaining reada- 
bility. In practice it was found several of these letters were more difficult 
than needed. For instance, after Lance had learned to draw his NCE name, and 
began learning his ANCE name, the A was extremely difficult to teach in that 
it always became an N. Also, after Lance learned his C, his E became rounded. 
Furthermore, when he learned his L, his E lost two of its legs. 

One of the most important pieces of information received from Lance, was 
that the letters became confused once they had been learned. Some system 
must be devised whereby each letter can be kept distinct from each of the 
others. This was arranged by having letters which are somewhat alike in 
production, for instance, M and N, E and W, C and G, each start differently 
with beginning strokes of each letter starling in a different direction. 

Other feedback indicated that letters as taught in normal school, are 
designed so as to later facilitate script writing, ancl may be improved 
upon as to ease of production. This improvement may be effected without 
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any decrease in readability. 

5. Results - Lance learned to write the five capital letters of his name 
in only forty minutes of actual teaching time. It was found that this 
program developed specifically for Lance, was applicable to other children 
as well. Four other children, some of whom had been unable to learn to 
write their names using other methods, experienced success very quickly. 

It was learned that transfers between letters was avoidable and that the sequence 
as a whole was successful. 



Amy 1 s Walking Progiram 

Some very important information can be obtained by a teacher on just how 
successful her task analysis is, by watching the child’s progress on that 
sequence. It is assumed that if a child fails to learn, the teacher is failing 
to teach. This means that if a child stops learning (or plateaus) it is not the 
fault of "abnormal 11 development, but the direct result of the breakdown in the 
teacher’s task analysis. Therefore, by observing at what point the child's 
progress slows or stops, the teacher has a very good indication of where her 
task analysis needs to be broken down further. The teacher takes her cue from 
the child in order to provide the child a program in which he can experience and 
continue experiencing success. 

1. Goal - Teach Amy to walk independently and without support. 

2. Impediments - None (Mongoloid with no physical impairment) 

3. Philosophical Approach - It was felt that by ascertaining a developmental 
stage that the child passes through and by structuring these stages into 
task analysis sequences Amy’s development through these stages would be 
much more rapid than would occur in a random progression. 



There were several points at which the task analysis apparently broke down. 
One of the biggest breakdowns in this sequence occurred between step 8 and 
step 9, (standing unsupported and first step). Ic was found that Amy, even 
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to take a first step. Since we would assume this to be the fault of the 
sequence, and not of the child, this was an indication that further breakdown was 
necessary. Perhaps what was needed was a standing unsupported on both feet, 
shifting to standing unsupported on one foot so as to enable the child to swing the 
other foot forward or backward as required. 

Another unexpected problem became very apparent when trying Amy with this 
program. That was the high incidence of crawling and sitting down. This was 
dealt with as is noted in figure two. Once these problems had been eliminated 
by further analysis, Amy progressed from sitting in her walker with no movement 
to walking unsupported in approximately three months time. The program was 
administered fifteen minutes per day during the t:me she was present in class. 

This program proved extremely effective for Amy but may not be applicable to 
other children who do not walk. One of these, Dianna, had some cerebral palsy 
involvement. It was found that many parts of the sequence were inapplicable 
to Dianna. Another sequence is being developed specifically for children like 
Dianna, who have cerebral palsy involvement. This program will focus on a 
preliminary weight bearing sequence, before any attempt is made at mobility. 

Conclus ions 

1. It is ‘felt that the involvement of the child in the writing of his own 
educational sequence prescription is mandatory. 

2. The teacher must be receptive to the feedback and interpret it correctly. 

3. It is preferable that too many steps be included rather than not enough, 
so that the program may have a larger applicability. 

4. There will always be exceptions among children as to the appropriateness 
of a well developed program for them. In these instances, the teacher 
must be willing to adapt or discard a program which may have been developed 
at great expense of time and effort. 



Developing Critical Thinking Through Use of The Guilford Model 



Barbara B. Hauck 
University of Washington 



We are all fervent believers in M developing the higher level thinking processes' 1 
for all students - even though we rarely stop to spell out just exactly what we mean 
by the "higher level processes". I am going to try to focus on very specific 
processes which can be looked at as if they were separate and distinct from other 
thinking processes. * . even though it is not easy to separate these when they are 
operating. 

Because I believe the Gui 1 ford ..Structure of Intellect model helps to clarify the 
more-or-less distinct mental activities, I am going to focus on that today - ar.d I am 
going to make every effort to convince you teachers of gifted students that this model 
has merit in helping you to more appropriately develop complex thinking processes in 
able youngsters. (See Guilford model) 

Note that Guilford separates the specific mental abilities into cells within the 
cube model. Each of the 1Z0 cells is a three-way composite determined by a specific 
mental operation , a particular kind of content , and a product . Each of these abilities 
is believed to be distinct from each of the other abilities. 

The operations consist of cognition - the awareness or recognition of information 

memory - the retention of information 

convergent production - using available information to 
produce a conventionally accepted right or 
correct answer 

divergent production - proceeding from, given information 
to any of a variety of adequate solutions. 

No single "best" answer, 

evaluation - judgments concerning the adequacy, 
appropriateness, merit or suitability of 
information against some criterion. 

Each of these processes may operate on any one of four different kinds of 
content. Obviously we cannot think about NOTHING. Guilford believes that these 
four categories of content cover all the possible kinds of things which, in fact, we do 
think about. The first of these is figural content - refers to concrete spatial things, 

or to line diagrams or pictures. 
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symbolic content - refers to alphabet letters, 
arithmetical and algebraic symbols, 
numbers., musical notation, punctuation, etc. 

semantic content - refers to information given in 
the form of words written or spoken 

behavioral content - refers to nonverbal behavior - 

attitudes, intentions, nonverbal actions, etc. 
(a hee.d-shake, a wink) 

Thus the action of a given intellectual process upon a particular kind of content 
can lead to any of the six kinds of products . A product should be thought of as the 
form the information takes as it is being processed. These products are 

Units - this relates to anything Ox cl uni tary character - one word, one chair, 
one number. 

Classes - refers to categories of items - all Sheraton chairs, all wooden chairs 
with cane seats. 

Relations involves the connections between things - such as how are certain 
sequences of numbers related? What two things look alike? Which 
things make rattling noises? Things may be connected to other things 
in many diverse ways. 

System s - relates to the dimension of some underlying pattern between things. 
For example a school system implies a number of people and things 
which, taken together, constitute an educational enterprise. 

Transformations are seen where original material is changed in some way 

from its original state. For example when you modify original infor- 
mation you may take a thing - let’s say an egg - a hard boiled egg - 
and transform it into an egg salad sandwich - or into a deviled egg, or 
into an Easter egg. You have modified your original thing into some- 
thing different than it was. You are using transformations when you 
take the pieces of a puzzle and put them together to make a picture. 

Implications - refers to the ability to forsee consequences, the ability to 
predict, or the ability to ascertain antecedents. When we ask a 
student to apply something he has learned to a real-life situation, we 
are expecting him to imply from one situation to another. 

Those of us who deal with gifted students need to be especially concerned with 
the processes on the Guilford model DIVERGENT PRODUCTION and EVALUATION - 
and probably need to be somewhat less concerned with cognition, memory, and 
convergent production. Ordinarily, gifted students need little help in absorbing or 
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cognizing information. They appear to soak it up like a sponge. They most often 
memorize it with little effort, store it efficiently so they can retrieve it readily at 
some future time. They are also very able, ordinarily, at coming up with the con- 
ventional and accepted correct answers - convergent thinking. They have less 
practice in being forced or encouraged to produce many possible equally good 
solutions. We less often direct them to think in open-ended ways. (Dr. Myers 
will deal with this). And, as neglected as are the divergent thinking processes, 
the evaluation area which is the key to critical thinking may be even less frequently 
stimulated. This is regretable, because it is thought that the evaluation area 
underlies all the other processes to some degree or other. For example - in 
cognition we are selective because we evaluate among very wide possibilities and 
then decide upon that to which we will give our attention. In memory, we certainly 
are selective - we do not remember everything by any means. How many cars did 
you pass on your way here today? How many red coats did you pass today? What 
did you eat for breakfast yesterday? In convergent thinking, we are also using 
some evaluation. We continually make internal judgments from among the many 
items of stored information. If I ask you n In what month does Easter fall?" you 
have to evaluate many items of information before you come up with a correct 
answer. You have to know, for instance, how the date for Easter is figured. Know- 
ing this, you realize that it will not always fall in the same month - but you will have 
narrowed it down to either of two months - then by evaluating some other factors, 
you can come up with the answer for a given year. 

The Guilford model provides us with a logical basis for determining a gifted 
student's particular areas of strength and weakness. This in turn gives us cues 
as to which kinds of mental tasks he needs more practice in, as well as those in 
which he already excels. Knowledge of a student's strengths and weaknesses stated 
in the specifics of the S-I model can be extremely useful in school and vocational 
guidance. Even more important to teachers is the fact that the model can be your 
right hand man when it comes to devising appropriate, stimulating, and ever- 
diversified lesson plans. And most of us have to admit that many of our lesson 
plans do not merit the adjectives of appropriate, stimulating and ever-diversified! 

Our knowledge about human mental abilities has huge gaps. We do not know, 
for instance, whether the 120 separate mental abilities are present at birth, whether 
they develop later through the maturation process out of relatively undifferentiated 
abilities. We know that individuals differ greatly from one another in their particu- 
lar profiles of abilities. And we do know that learning and practice experiences can 
enhance or improve the functioning of an ability - providing we expose the student 
to specific, carefully planned tasks . 

The Guilford model appears formidible at first glance - but, in fact, it is much 
simpler than it looks. You need no lengthy instructional period before starting to 
use it to guide you in selecting appropriate learning tasks. And these learning tasks 
certainly are not startlingly different from the things you do and have done in the 
past. The model primarily serves to remind you not to forget to use a broad 
spectrum of thinking abilities in student tasks rather than to get hung up on a few to 
the complete neglect of many others. 



It is easy to learn how to use and interpret the trigram system - a kind of 
shorthand system for designating the individual cells by a three -letter combination 
which stands for a particular operation, content, and process. It is easier to jot 
into your lesson plan MSU than to have to write out MEMORY OF SYMBOLIC UNITS. 
Lo ok at the Guilford model on the sheet you have - and note that the capitalized 
letter in each word is the symbol for that word. All are the initial letter except 
in the case of SEMANTIC in the CONTENTS area, and CONVERGENT in the 
operations area* In each of those two cases, another word began with the same 
letter, and would have caused some confusion. Secondly, note than in the trigram, 
the order is always the same - the first letter stands for the opera ti on, the second 
letter for the kind of content , and the third letter for the product. Thus MSU would 
stand for Memory of Symbolic Units. EMC would stand for Evaluation oi Semantic 
classes. This skill is closely related to concept- formation, because you are judging 
the applicability of cl ass properties of semantic (verbal) information. You are 
required to order and structure categories of information. To involve students in 
improving this specific ability, you might set up a task which would involve selecting 
the best-fitting of a number of possible class names. For example, given this list - 
halibut, octopus, oyster, rainbow trout -- which of these class name s is most 
appropriate? Mollusks, seafood, fish, proteins? Note that this task requires 
evaluation at a number of levels, as you test one possible class name against the 
group of words being categorized. 

The beauty of this method of brain- stretching is that if you occasionally make 
a planning error - the worst that can happen is that the student uses an adjacent 
cell or closely related ability to the mis sed-target one. And as your precision 
grows in thinking through possible tasks which will require the use of specific 
abilities, you will be on-target more and more often. Teachers who use the S-I 
model in planning lessons say that it takes no more time than the old hit-and-miss 
way, and that it provides them with endless ideas for adding new dimensions in 
teaching a given subject. 

Earlier I defined the EVALUATION operation as judgments against some 
criterion 11 . However, judgments can be more or less precise, depending on the 
standard. A judgment may, in fact, be a solution to a problem. Or it may be a 
way of determining what works or how well it works. If the judgment is in the 
nature of a social or esthetic decision, it may be based on a combination of social 
awareness or perhaps on personal commitment. Clearly, there are many degrees 
of judgment. An important aspect of this operation is the ability to see either 
logical or causal connections. Often, in evaluating, we are required to reason by 
analogy. 

Now, how can we apply some of these diverse aspects of evaluation into a unit 
we are preparing for a class. Let 1 s assume we are devising plans to study various 
aspects of environmental contamination in social studies. Most of us begin by 
thinking of all the usual semantic involvements we customarily use - have the 
students read , plan to talk about whatever the subject is. But let us suppose we are 
determined in this unit to broaden the kinds of intellectual onten t beyond the semanti 





and to use, also, some figural content and some symbolic content. 
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We might plan several exercises of the evaluative operation, using figural 
content, by putting up a bulletin board display consisting of uncaptioned pictures 
showing scenes of soil erosion, polluted streams with detergent froth, oil slicks 
and dead fish, smog -obscured buildings, or urban clutter. If we decided to focus 
specifically on EFC - the Evaluation of Figural Classes - we could ask students 
to classify the pictures on a basis which we imposed, or we could ask them to 
name the classes and then to classify each picture appropriately. To use the 
bulletin board picture display further, we could require the use of a different cell 
of the Guilford model, EFR - Evaluation of Figural Relations - by asking, "How 
are these pictures interrelated?” The students would then have to seek evidences 
of multi- environmental damage such as the wasting of natural resources as 
related to pollution when oil leaks damage sea life and pollute the shores at the 
same time wasting huge quantities of a limited natural resource. They might also 
relate the depletion of resources to soil damage where strip mining is used - and 
this could be further related to smog because smelting of metal often causes air 
pollution. Well - you can see there are endless possibilities at different levels of 
inte rpr etation . 

Suppose in our environmental unit, we want to use Symbolic content, using the 
process of evaluation? Fortunately, there are many areas in the study of the 
environment which have NUMBERS attached - percentages, whole numbers, sta- 
tistical projects, etc. Let us see how we could encourage students to use the 
specific ability EST - the Evaluation of Symbolic Transformations. Let's review 
the product called transformations. It is a task requiring redefinitions or modifi- 
cations of existing information. That is, a student somehow transforms the original 
material. We could ask students to take some of the statistics which are available 
concerning use or misuse of the environment - such as the amount of oxygen a 
person uses daily and transform this into a number on the basis of the total US 
population, both current population and projected population for, say, 1999. Or 
we could have him take the figures on the number of acres of arable land it takes 
to feed one person and then transform that into numerical information based on 
increases in population over the years. Or perhaps a student could figure out some 
numerical differences between the protein production of one product over another, 
in relationship to best utilization of the land. Or projected increases in fertility 
by using fertilizers minus the pollution damage of the same chemicals in our 
environment. 

These are just a couple of many ways to use the S-I model to help you devise 
ways to increase gifted student's evaluative abilities. It is not hard to think of 
dozens of ideas which move away from static and pat assignments which all of us 
tend to overuse, toward more stimulating ones which afford practice of specific 
areas of thinking. For ourselves, there is a new feeling of satisfaction in the 
knowledge that we are more in control of what we are trying to do - that we are 
no longer just firing a charge of buckshot at a vaguely perceived target, hoping that 
some of it may come close to the bullseye. 
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I have several suggestions for materials which you might find helpful in 
planning for challenging the use of the higher level thinking abilities of gifted 
students. Most of you are already familiar with the Bloom and Krathwohl 
Taxonomy of Educational Objectives, Cognitive Domain. This model, like the 
Guilford one, serves to call attention to different kinds and levels of thinking. 

The Schema for Synthesis of Major Contributions to Curriculum Construction is 
not of my devising, but I find it very useful because it coordinates these two major 
models in a way that clarifies their likenesses and differences. The Taxonomy is 
definitely hierarchical while the Guilford is much less so - but the teacher -planner 
can see ways to integrate these major ideas. For instance, depending upon how you 
structure your transformation and implication products, you may be requiring 
either inductive or deductive thinking. Similarly, convergent OR divergent thinking 
EACH may require analysis _or synthesis. The two schema are complementary. 

If you w an t uo p ray ' with the ideas of the Guinord mociex, you may want to work 
through the study problem sheet and try to use the Guilford model in ways that are 
similar to lesson planning. . . working in either direction- -that is, beginning with a 
trigram and trying to devise an activity - or, starting with an activity an 1 then 
trying to give it a trigram classification. 

Like the S-I model, it is a tangible guide for teachers to keep us out of the 
doldrums of teaching for nothing but rote memory and convergent thinking. It 
opens up the possibility for students to explore materials at greater depth. The 
research evidence is very, very clear on the point that HOW teachers pose 
questions to students sets the stage for their subsequent thinking processes and 
the eventual breadth and depth of their answers. Your ability to effect positive 
changes in stimulating the use of higher level processes demands of you only that 
you learn to use the tools already at your disposal. Such a tool is Murray Sanders 
little book, CLASSROOM QUESTIONS - paperback - based on Taxonomy of 
Educational Objectives. 
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STRUCTURE OF INTELLECT MODEL* 



OPERATIONS 

D ivergent production 




Operation 

Cognition 



Memory 



_ Description Sample Tests 

The processes in knowing, discovering, Vocabulary, arith. 
and recognizing, Includes some reasoning, naming 

reasoning. similarities between 

objects. 



Retention of that which is cognized. 



Memory span for number 
sequences and/or for 
word pairs. 



Convergent Thinking Generating new inform, from known 

and remembered inform. Production 
of "right" and "best" or conventional 
or expected answers. 



Completion of verbal 
analogies , picture 
sequences . 



Divergent Thinking 



Generating new inform, from known Listing objects with 

and remembered inform. Producing certain characteristics, 

many diverse, unusual, unconventional cartoon captions, 
answers and solutions. 



Evaluation 


Deciding 




goodness 




produced 



on adequacy, correctness or 
of what is remembered or 
by thinking. 



Finding incongruities in 
pictures, logical 
reasoning, judging 
identity of pairs of 
letters or numbers. 



*from J.P. Guilford 
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Schema for Synthesis of Major Contributions to Curriculum Construction 
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DISCUSSION PROBLEMS ON THE STRUCTURE OF INTELLECT MODEL 

1. Devise an activity which will require convergent production of fjgura] 
classes in the social studies area. 

2. Devise an activity which will require evaluation of symbolic systems in 
arithmetic. 

3. In Health Education plan ana^tivity requiring the convergent production 
of behavioral implications . 

4. How could you stimulate the cognition of semantic classes in kindergarten? 



How would you categorize ;hese activities in terms of the Structure of Intellect 

model? 

1. Children are memorizing the "threes” in the time-tables. 

2. A nominating committee is deciding upon candidates to run for class officers. 

3. A class is orally reviewing a chapter they have just read on the causes of 
World War II. 

4. Three children are role-playing a scene they call "Asking Mom and Dad for 
More Allowance. " 

5. The teacher is having the class try to determine the causes for their 
rowdy behavior at the 5th-6th grade baseball game. 

6. A boy is watching intently as the teacher performs a Piaget "conservation" 
experiment with a lum of clay. 

7. Kindergarteners are trying to decide which is a larger number-^seven or four. 

8. Children are using flashcards to review newly learned words. 




SECTION MEETINGS: Regional Resource Center for Handicapped Children: 

Impact on Northwest Schools 

Speaker: 

Well, I T d like to complement you who showed up for your courage. As indicated on the 
program, this is to be a panel discussion in regards to the development of the regional 
resource centers and their possible impact on schools in the Northwest. I'm Marty 
Martinson, listed on the program as being from the University of Kentucky , the 
change being brought about through the fact that I left the University of Oregon about 
six weeks ago and stuck these other people with the real responsibilities of developing 
the resource center located at the University of Oregon at Eugene. I'd like to make 
a few general comments about the background history of the resource center 
development, and then the panel members will give you more specific information 
in regard to the particular components of the program. The people you will hear will 
be Bill Wright, who will talk on the systems analysis 

organizational structure; a friendly Canadian, Guy Dahl of Calgary, who is working 
on the doctoral program at Oregon and who will replace Jim Young in regard to some 
of the more operational characteristics of the project; Eric Haughton, who will discuss 
intervention, evaluation, data collection ; and Ben Benson, who will talk about the 
general relationships in the departmental services program; Jim Crosson, who is the 
current director of the project and also the research coordinator; he will discuss his 
views in terms of how research connects some of the activities of the project. 

In general, the battle plan for the development of the centers nationally has to 
do with the proposals to develop twelve of these regional centers throughout the 




United States. A year ago four of the centers were fundecu One of them, you know, at 
the University of Oregon; one of them at the University of New Mexico in Las Cruces; 
another is in the state of Iowa, which is a combined operation between the state department, 
local service district, and the educational district at the University of Iowa; and the 
fourth of the initial contingent was funded in the hard-core ghetto area of New York city. 

This year two additional ones were funded. One is at the University of Utah, Judy 
Buffmire is the director of that project; and an additional one in Harrisburg through 
the state colleges, state universities, and state department of education of Pennsylvania. 
The intent is to work directly with local service agencies in developing some more - 
hooefullv - efficient ways of evaluating programs of behavior, and learning about the 
individualized prescriptions of learning programs. 

These centers are not designed to develop as a series of - say - unhampered, 
experimental classrooms. In most of the centers, some kids will be brought to the 
center as such on a particular campus - but the educational responsibilities for the 
students will, in all cases, remain with the local district. Again fee basic point is 
that we want to involve children in terms of giving service, but not try and represent 
any of the centers as taking away the educational responsibilities from the local 
districts. The second point I would stress is that even though we are funded from 
the U. S. Office of Education - Bureau of Education for the Handicapped - the services 
or contacts of the centers will not be restricted to children in segregated classes. 

The only requirement is that they have some type of behavioral or learning disability, 
and whether they are in regular or special classes is of no great importance, for our 
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purposes, anyway. 



Another point too, is that there are no requirements in terms of developing any of 



the centers having to do with categorical terms and definitions. In fact, there is a ver3 7 
strong wish that people will not approach it on a categorical basis and engage in the 
usual kinds of name-calling that goes on in tagging groups of kids. In other words, 
they don’t have to be mentally retarded as long as their I.Q. tests show they pass 
the criteria in order to be eligible for benefits from the services. These things - 
these characteristics - will suggest that one of the major benefits of the 

resource center idea will be that it will stimulate the development of specialized 
programming on some other basis that just the usual restricted, kind of segregated 
program sources, particularly in the category of handicapped kids. There is a very 
strong jins in the development of the center to keep it field-oriented - they . should be 
a problem solving system that is ver}' directly related to the field, and only minimally 
restricted to on-campus kinds of activities. 

The network that was envisioned would hopefully develop and maintain 

some pretty intensive and extensive dialogue among the centers. In an attempt to 
facilitate this, the way they were funded was to allocate $100-120, 000 for the first 
year to aid initial development, and the second year move to $375,000 on a non- 
competitive basis. By that I mean you didn’t write in and ask to 

negotiate with them. All of the centers that were funded were just given $375, 000. 

The advantage that we hoped would accrue from that is that people would be a lot 
less apt to be paranoid in sharing their ideas. We found in a related project within 
the IMC some years ago that one of our problems related to the fact that there was 
competitive gr ant sm an sli i p-type of activity, and most of the people would not send 
their best ideas around the country and share them because they felt certain somebody 



else would grab them, write the proposals, get the money, and they would be "had", 
so to speak. So this is one of the things we have tried to get around by making the 
funding non-competitive; to stimulate this kind of communication. 

The dissemination function that is proposed at the University of Oregon -the major one- 
is to utilize very close working relations with the associate service centers developed 
through the regional guidance of the IMC, a special-ed and instructional material 
center. The intent is, I guess, to use the resource center primarily for the R&D 
development of prescriptive programming tactics, procedures and to rely quite 
heavily on the IMC approach for the dissemination and field distribution type of thing. 

This by the way, is one of the critical concerns that we have - to integrate the 
various projects and programs with the University of Oregon, so that when we have 
contacted the local people that it is represented in some integrated fashion. It is 
too common that we do what I call "nickle and dime ourselves to death 1 on a million- 
dollar budget. By that I mean that we have demonstrated a real facility for manufacturing 
projects and programs in universities that go off somewhat independently, or capriciously, 
under the field on a rather independent basis. I don’t think that the field really gets the 
full benefit of any of the projects because in many cases, they aren’t sufficiently 
coordinated before they start out. But these are seme of the basic functions that 
we are working on with regards to the development of the center. 

The area proposed for the Northwest Regional is Oregon, obviously, Idaho, Washington, 
Alaska, Hawaii - and I would imagine that we would also be taking advantage of the 
development of the SE/lMC’s in the Micronesian area, for instance, inside Guam. 

Without dwelling any longer on generalities, I would introduce Guy Dahl, who will discuss 
the more operational end of the business in terms of what we actually are up to. 



Mr. Dahl: 
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The staff of the resource center presently consists of thirteen full-time employees. 

There is an equal number of graduate assistants employed on a part-time basis. Actually, 
the important point I T m trying to make here in mentioning people is that the bulk of the 
budget is spent on people. What we are saying is that rather than a lot of hardware, the 
point of the project is purchasing and assembling for the center, people with general 
knowledge of exceptional children - with their specific expertise and diagnoses, evaluation, 
program writing, research, and administration. When we stop and look, I suppose what we 
have here is what we expect or what are the components of a good teacher. This staff 
is charged specifically with the responsibility of TI stimulating the utilization, and demonstration 
of exemplary diagnostic procedures, instructional techniques, instructional materials, 
and instructionally based information systems and field settings”. The key words are 
then, diagnoses, techniques, materials and field settings. In executing this assignment, 
the team is concerned primarily with developing models for and working directly with 
regular classroom teachers rather than becoming involved in a clinical, remedial 
setting of working with educationally handicapped students, per se. 

Throughout this convention, there has been a great deal of discussion going on and 
there has been for the past few years now, particularly the last couple of years of a lot 
discussion going on involving the pros and cons of special classes. If anything, I would 
say our ultimate goal is to help equip the regular classroom teacher to adequately 

provide for those who have been put in her charge. To achieve the objective of helping 
the students by assisting the teacher, the resource center will aim to provide teachers 




with the following categories of information and knowledge: a) behaviorally defined 
learning objectives and curricular organization, b) behavioral data regarding the 
learning characteristics of the individual students as the basis for initiating an 
educational program, c) learning process data provided by continuous evaluation 
to give the basis for controlled intervention and adaptation of the initial program, d) 
behavioral results to be anticipated when using specific techniques and materials 
under specified conditions with children with particular learning characteristics, 
e) and strategies to be used for maintaining learning behaviors and establishing 
relationships between, and among, learning objectives. 

From an organizational standpoint, the resource center has evolved into three 
major, yet very closely related, components. Bill and Jim will be dealing with the 
research, and the systems, here very shortly. The educational component is concerned 
with developing an educationally significant, exemplary diagnostic instrument, 
corresponding prescriptive programs, and a built-in, on-going evaluation system. 

Eric will have more to say on this matter, particularly the evaluation. Operationally, 
for the forthcoming year, we anticipate using the basic model of moving from minimal 
to maximal intervention on the part of our staff in these school systems. Right now, 
we are involved in developing the criterion reference tests in reading and mathematics 
which hopefully will become sufficiently accurate in pinpointing major areas of 
behavioral curriculum requirements and student deficiencies. 

Once these tests ha*e been administered, scored, etc., we 

will proceed with the following steps, generally speaking. Again, in going along with 
our original concept of minimal-to-maximal intervention only as much as we are 
required then we start off down here. Data are collected and charted by the teacher and 
students, and the center teaches the teacher and the student to do this analysis. 



The teacher re-programs the children as she feels necessary on the basis of the 




information that has been previously collected by her. The teacher is then provided 
with specific tactical suggestions for programs she implements in the regular 
classroom. This type of assistance we may provide her if she requires it. Going on 
to the next step, the center may then elect to provide the regular teacher with 
special materials for her classroom. Or the teacher in the classroom may 
elect to have these. These materials would be prepared by our program 

team, based on the information we’ve gotten on the students from the inventories - 
the criterion reference tests - and the data that has been collected over a period of 
time. 

aid, 

The center then provides a special teacher, or teacher/ in the regular classroom 
to help the teacher to implement the program and learn how to use it. This takes 
approximately ZO days. 

If the student, the educationally handicapped student, at that point in time 
fails to meet a criterion that has been set by the regular classroom teacher and the 
personnel that we would be providing to assist her; if the child fails at this point in 
time to meet this criterion, then he will be removed from the classroom and brought 
over to the University to what we call our Clinical Services Building, which Ben will be 
talking about shortly. Herewe will go into more extensive diagnosis and prescription, 
and then return to lower level as soon as possible. 

Vfe anticipate moving out this basic model using 
three slightly different approaches that are in keeping with our original intent of keeping 
non-school district intervention at a minimum, yet endeavoring to test out our model 
while still helping children. Right now we have "Plan A", where we are working with the 



Eugene city school system in what we call our Cycle I, which we will run. 
Actually we are going to be doing the testing next week starting Monday and all of 



When this program gets going, we will also go into a second cycle with the 
Eugene school districts,. Another group of referred kids again - mark 

here Title VI - this is the program that they have in their system over there in 
endeavoring to maintain handicapped kids in the regular classrooms and not have 
them placed into exceptional or special classes with ancillary-type people around 
assisting. Now we 

are looking at bringing kids into the school system - or into the Clinical Service s 
Building because, primaril} 7 we are testing an awful 

lot of stuff. 

'( 

s Wewant to have a much 

closer look to see whether or not these programs are serving their purpose and 
doing what they are supposed to be doing and what we say they are doing. 

Now then, in Plan A we would have students come into the system and 

we would also have teachers coming into the Clinical Services Building for in-service 
training. We will explain to them what we are doing, why we are doing it, 

and pieparing them for getting these kids back into their classrooms. The second plane 
is completely field-oriented, as far as our staff and the students are concerned. 



I 



The next stage in this development would then 



be completely field-oriented type of situations, where our people would be going out 
into the field, and this is where Marty mentioned a while ago, a possible tie-in with the 
associate IMC centers. 

In conclusion, I might mention at this point that we have opted - at this point in time 
at any rate, as an integrating factor in this diagnosis-prescription-evaluation - we have 
opted as an integrating factor, a data collection system based on the precision teaching 
model. I mentioned it several times in here - perhaps not the precision teaching as such 
but the data collection. All of this - this format of data collection - has been at the basis 
of our inventories, of our programs, etc. We have in our using it, in test construction 
and I have mentioned that it will be used initially in the classrooms, as it will be in the 
evaluations. I should mention, nonetheless, that I don T t want to leave the impression 
that this is necessarily the only system we think will function, but that it - as an 
evaluating, integrating force - is as much up for evaluation as any other part of our 
program. 
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The next person who will be chatting with you is Eric Haughton, who is the second 
Canadian in the group. For some reason I guess they insisted on being first - 
because of the location of the convention, or something. Eric is, as suggested 
previously, going to discuss more specifically those areas related to collection 
of particular types of data, and application in the field of programs. Eric Haughton, 



Mr. Haughton 

some of the ways that we aregoing 
of basic steps. I don’t want 

one of the dimensions which we’ll be 
collecting anc looking at carefully, of course, will be the rate data on the performance 
of the youngsters. And fortunately, because of the ratings that the schools have 

set up and the kinds of things which they actually do, we have a situation where we 

O 



That’s right. I would like to share with you 



to try to look at ourselves. . . . We have a couple 
this to be j a short course in teaching, but 



A 



often can collect that very, very easily. Here, for example, is a worksheet from out of 
a first grade room. This is a youngster adding sixes; 6 and 5 is 11, 6 and 3 

is 9, 6 and 1 is 7 and it turns out that 



the timing on it , as for 

example, is what they do here is that they time - in this instance - for one minute. 

So this youngster does ten, twenty, twenty-one, twenty-two, three, four, five, six, 
twenty- seven problems and so his his correct rate? if they are all right 

is twenty-seven correct per minute. This 
is very simple to analyze and very simple to look at. The validity and reliability 

are built right into J This is a sample of 

the kind of thing that we have been doing. We have the teacher actually 
using her curriculum materials So that is one of the second and very important 
dimensions. 



they were going to be using their own curriculum and we were 
going to help do the analysis of this. So in terms of - as Guy was saying - development 
of materials, we are more into trying to help the teacher organize and individually 
tailor the materials to the youngster she is working with. 

Now, in the third step, will be to do a more intensive analysis than is often able 
to be carried on by the teacher. We able to integrate and collect the information 

A. 

essentially on a shared basis, of course , since the data will stay in the classroom - 
but we will be able to share that information from several different situations, and thus A- 

O 
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see the effects across different classrooms. Now one of the ways we will be able to 
do that ... I’ll share some of these projects w til you. The performance rate is, of 
course, a standard form of looking at youngsters, and then we will be using a chart 
like this, on which we can chart their actual performance rate. For example, that 
would be one per minute, two per minute, three per minute, four, five per minute, 
six, seven, eight, nine, ten - twenty per minute, thirty, forty, fifty and so on. 

The patterns that we are looking for are youngsters accelerating on their 

rate correct and decelerating on their errors. And we wi 11 actually be looking i 
with the teacher, at both of those patterns. One of the dimensions which I thought I’d 
like to share with you on the whole issue of standardization was one that I think . . . 
that I point out how important management and standards are. 



The youngsters are being taught to do this charting. So our concern IS that we 
introduce a technique - or a system like this - that appears to have some value to the 
youngsters and the teacher, that it be left in the system and not picked up when we change 



phases, or go into our second cycle. So these materials and the ways of handling them 
" nd working with them will be left with the teacher. Well, let’s put down a little bit of 



information and see what some of it looks like. We have recently been working; on 
inventories to try and identify with some precision basic skill areas. In other words, 
we want to know what performance rates look like in some of the areas in which we 
will be working. So for example, our team has been working quite hard the last while 
on identifying some of the basic skill areas in reading. And, here we have a discrimination 
test, which is similar to the Wettman, where someone reads words that have different 
sounds and that is the performance rate of youngsters, just a small sample of them. 

Ten per minute is the lowest rate shown, twenty per minute is the highest and 
the mid of the group - the mid-rate - is about, as you can see, about twenty-two per 
minute. 

The next section over is letters written per minute, and of the 
youngsters sampled so far, the lowest rate was eight letters written per minute and 
the highest was about eighty or ninety, and the mid-rate was, as you can see - 10,20, 

30 or about 40 per minute)- We have decided on the basis of this information, for example 
- just to show you how we use it - that the !! letters written" portion of the inventory wasmt 
too crucial to our analysis and help in the area of reading. How it got there in the first 
place was that a teacher felt it was, and so we included it. On the basis of our analysis, 
it looks like its not too crucial, so we willdrop out the letter-writing and its analysis’; 
and now we move over to one which we will keep - and that , of course, would be sounds - 
consonant sounds. We find that the youngsters we have looked at so far have sound rates 
from about five per minute to about eighty per minute. That is consonant sounds. In 
isolated vowels, the rate goes all the way from zero up to about seven per minute. 

So this is the way we are looking at the youngsters - in terms of how they are 
actually performing. This sampling was actually done at the resource center 

but it could go on in the classroom. We will actually teach the teachers how to 



to do that kind of inventory. The error rate, of course, is important, as are the 
individual performances of the youngsters - and that is what our error-rate analysis 
looks like. Here are the consonant sounds with • very few errors; high error 
rate in vowels in isolation. So we are actually concerned with the day-to-day performance 
of the youngsters and how to help the teacher look at that. 

We are building* of course, none of these approaches come of simply themselves; 
we are building on some work on some work 

that was begun last year by one of the people by the name of Ken Rivas, and here 
we have counting orally. This was an inventory which he developed for math, andyou 
see this youngster (Donna) started out - yes, that T s right - at about 35 per minute. 

Count them, 1-2-3-4-5. By Christmas she was up to about fifty words per 
minute, and by - let T s see - this was the fall , this was around Christmas and this 
was in the spring. So by the spring, she reached about 100 - 100 per - being able to 
count 100 per minute. Reading numbers, of course, is another important and basic 
skill. She started doing that at about 10 per minute, she got up to about 30 per minute, 

(by Christmas) - and she ended up at 50-60-70 numbers read per minute from the list. 

(This sounds awfully disjointed, but it is certainly what he was saying!!. T ) That information, 
of course, is valuable - but our basic concern is how does that youngster actually perform 
in the classroom. Again, taking from information last year, this information does interest 
us by the way because Donna is part of the project this yeai. So we will be able to 
actually have a two-year picture of her performance. Here is Donna T s addition performance, 
after she reached certain levels in her counting, reading and also writing of numbers - she 
then started doing addition of one. Adding one to a series of numbers. In the beginning, she 
did very little. By the first week,, she was up to about four or five per minute. Then she 



received some intensive instruction -* in this case by the classroom teacher - and that 
raised her level up to about 25 per minute. This exemplifies how we would work in a 
situation where the teacher is given a youngster like Donna, then our commitment and 
our effort would be directed towards them - because she has a plan laid and it is 
effective - the resource center function can be to share that plan and that way of 
operating - in this case by Ann Stiler - with other teachers, both in, and in some cases, 

have them directly involved in our project. 

Then she moved from plus one to adding two numbers - two to numbers - 
in the first week, raised it to twelve per minute - and then with a little more 
instruction, reaching - what was in this case, a project aim - of twenty-five per minute. Here, 
error rate, of course, was analyzed also along with this because we need to have - the aim 
being, of course, a high correct rate and a low error rate. Not all projects are as 
successful as that, and another youngster that we will be working with this year - by the 
name of Deanna, who was in one of the classrooms of Eleanor Haskin - started up with 
a very, very high error rate in her plus factors, and a very, very low correct rate. This 
was adding zeros as you can see - plus zero. So in other words, this was a copying 
project, but she was unable to do that with some instruction and a little candy 
which was one of those kinds of things which happens to get into this project - you see 
that error rate drops and the correct rate rises dramatically. Whether or not that was 
the specific recommendation from our team advisor or developed by the teacher, is 
up to the teacher. 

We will try to make suggestions of any sort designed to help the youngster, and 
of course, try to take advantage of liie teacher and her own concerns and her interests 



with the youngster. I wanted to share with you what the day-to-day operations looked 
like, because I am showing aspects which excite me about the resource center 

I thtnkf practically oriented in terms of the real problems of the 
Donna T s and Deanna T s. 
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Some of the information that we have been getting already I T d like to £>hare with 

you to further highlite what I consider to be one of our greatest potential 

) 5 

areas. This data taken from projerts that are ongoing; some in 

Eugene for example, and two projects in Palo Alto - which is somewhat beyond our 
area of direct concern - and as I understand, not even in terms of 
of the Resource ^enter. But one of the nice things about having 
standing systems analysis - is that data fro^any source can come in. Solet me 
share this with you - there . Elizabeth Freeman is a second grade teacher, and 
what we have on this chart is the comparison of the mid-rate of the first week of 
reading words currently. Whenever the youngster spent - or entered reading - 
the first week: we took the mid-rate of that and compared that with the mid-rate 
of consonent sounds. See how this ties into the inventory, where we would like to be 
looking at these kinds of performances. As you can see, the relationship - in other 
words, what we are looking here is - this youngster is reading about two words a 
minute currently and has a sound rate of about twelve per minute. So we get one 
dot. It is like trying to find, you know, the distance from Vancouver to Pr ince 
Rupert, by land or sea. But anyway, 3'ou end up with - you have - you end up with 
one dot for each youngster. You see how they are related to each other. A higher 
sound rate is related to a higher word - a higher word rate is related to a higher 
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sound rate. It turns out that the relationship is very high. Point A -2: This is information 



coming out of a classroom, you see. It is not research. This is just Billy T s word 
rate in reading and his sound rate. Now, what does that look like in comparison with 
the youngsters in Palo Alto? That is how it relates. You see how another classroom 
simply adds to an already developing pattern. So it turns out that the only difference 
between Marge T s group and Elizabeths - you see, they are almost the same in 
sounds but Marge T s group is a higher rate in reading. But the relationship still 
remains between sounds and words. They orally say the sounds, just like I would. 

I have a list of sounds like that. 



one of our firm commitments - as a key - to try and see if we can actually 
improve techniques. I f we can help see these are individually tailored to the 
youngsters particular needs, it looks like this Is possible. So, in each of these 
classes, there will be youngsters who have learning problems, whether it be 
a regular class or a special class - it doesn T t matter. As you say, if you have 
a sixteen-year old who isn T t reading very well, well then, we had better get his 
sound rate going. That is one of the reasons why we are concerned with those 
nine-week blocks in which nothing happens. That is why we ask our participants 
to chart, you see. You could have seen that, perhaps, he wasn T t gaining in a 
week or two and have made some kind of change - and we feel desperately that 
that is important - you see, that is very crucial. There is a lot of human effort 



that went in- to no effect. 



Here is a third classroom - also from Palo Alto - and it relates directly to 
the data that we T ve got in Eugene. You can see that this pattern is very stable 
and quite consistent. IPs at different levels because of different reading requirements. 
That is the kind of informatlon^which we are working 



Dr. Martinson: Thank you, Eric. One of the biggest advantages of the precision- 
teaching type of process evaluation is that even though it is called precision -teaching , 
its a misnomer - because it is more of an orderly system for monitoring whatever 
type of teaching process that you are usi ng. As such, it isn T t an instructional process 
or package - it is a way of monitoring whatever you do so you have a little more 
intentionality or credibility to it, and you are provided with process kinds of data 
that does equip you to inter vene as problems come up. More commonly, its 
the case that the kinds of information that we collect on kids is what they call 
TT either-or M information. We wait until the end of nine weeks, and when we 
get the information, either the kid knows or he doesn't. But we don't really equip 
ourselves to intervene at the end of the week - we get this kind of information 
aftei nine weeks. At least when I used to teach the sixth grade in classes for the 
mentally retarded that's what I used to do. Begin assignments, wait a certain 
period - a week, a month, a year - and at the end find out what we could do about 
it. But I wasn't equipped to do any business with this process evaluation . Your 
next representative of a project will be Dr. James Crosson; Jim is, as I said, 
the current project director in functions - mass functions - primarily in the area 



of developing the research department. 



Dr. Crosson: Thank you, Marty. Normally, I don T t share observations with 
audiences at conventions, but this one is kind of appropriate to context, if not 
thoughts, so I’m going to do it. I’m standing here right now with no real idea 
of what I’m goint to say to you, and that puts me in about the same position that 
I’ve been in for the last year, with a little bit different twist. I suddenly find 
myself in the role of an administrator, which I think I have adroitly avoided for 
the last ten years or so, who has the overall responsibility for the development 
and the functions of this project - and I find myself constantly faced with questions 
that I don’t really have answers for. During the proceeding here, I spent a portion 
of my time as a research coordinator for the project. As I began to understand 
more about the concept of the research center, the potential of its service to 
educational organizations, I became more and more intrigued with this concept, 
and became more and more perplexed as a researcher. My perplexity was due to 
the fact that what to me - and what to many others, I think - has been a traditional 
concept of educational research this time had no place in this organization. 

The reasons for that, I think, can be stated only if one has somewhat of an 
understanding of what the resource center is. It is a totally unique concept. It 
has as its purpose, and also as its goal, (which isn’t too much to say - I think 
purpose and goal should be the same anyway) that the purpose and goal are to 
improve educational services for handicapped children. That is a mouthful, 

Well, what does that mean ? I think before you can even answer that question, 
you would have to immediately start raising other kinds of questions. You have 
to at least ask these: 1) What are the educational services for the handicapped 
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today? What forms, what contexts, other methodologies - who are the teachers, 
what do they do - who are the children, how do they perform, econdly, as a 



general question, I think we must ask - given that we might know what education for 
the handicapped is eventually - how can it be improved, what must be done? Thirdly, 
in a similar move to the mundane business of salesmanship, the third question we have TO 
ask is what do we have to do to help? How do we have to behave in order to provide 
services, develop services, convince the teachers that we have something to offer - 
and more important, what do we have to do to help the teacher understand the 
technology, the logic, and to maintain her function in terms of improving services 
to handicapped children in the classroom - whether they be retarded, whether they 
be normal, or in the regular classrooms that contain whatever. Well, in terms 
of research then, the only conclusion one can draw, I think, is that in terms of the 
resource center concept, research must be the sum total of all of these questions. 

And in a sense, research is probably questioning in a much different respect than 
we have come to think of as traditional - as researchers in education. Also, having 
recently taken Marty’s job as the acting director of the center this year, and no 
longer being able to play the game of marbles so that I can do the research and 
let somebody else worry about the administration - I find myself being - becoming - 
interested in other kinds of questions as well. Particularly, what is the center? 

What can it do? What is education and how can we react tc the business of it as 
such? Well, in this respect there are at least two unique characteristics of the 
resource center - unique in the sense of centers and projects typically funded by the 
federal government of the United States - that is, 1) that rather than being average 
higher organization - even though we are based in a University setting - our job 
is to get out there where the problems are. Go to the teachers, the children, to 
the systems in the field. And secondly, this is not a specified sort of characteristic, 




but to me it is a very vital one and it is implicit in the very concept of a resource 
center - and that is we must remain flexible in our approach to these problems. 
Rather than to push a ”bag M , as Marty said, or a particular model or a particular 
set of methods, or a particular theory of education - I think we are charged with 
and must advance those approaches so that problems in education will not approach 
through eclecticism. Rather than to design and develop exemplary programs, 

I think that what we should be doing is make our exemplary programs something 
which provides alternatives to teachers, not an alternative but alternative^ in 
the fullest sense. And then if we continue our questioning process in relation to 
that expansion as a basic issue, we will begin to see the processes of questioning 
are so closely related to the processes of service, and the function of the resource 
center and the function of the teacher and the classroom • and the whole educational 
concept. And also that the variables are so very complex and so tightly imbedded in 
so many different aspects of the educational process, and also that - in the traditional 
sense - controls are still unfeasible; so difficult to utilize » experimental 
controls. That makes it really difficult to distinguish between service and research. 

The title of this particular section of the program, you will notice, has a question 
mark after research. And that is really what I have been doing for the last year 
asking myselft^Are we really talking about what traditionally is called research in 
education?” I don T t really know that we are. I think basically what we are talking 
about when we think of research in relation to the resource center and its purposes 
and goals, is simply a matter of matching problems to tasks. Eric presented on 
our evaluation base - and I think we reached an agreement sometime during the 




preceding year that if we are to be successful in finding out what we are doing with 
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children, we need to ask some very serious questions about what is it we should 
measure, in order to tell ourselves the effectiveness of what it is we are doing. 
Immediately, one starts thinking in terms of what T s measured and not measured. 

You can begin to see the value of a system of measurement that T s ultimately - in 
terms of present technology, at least - precise, and which has the characteristic 
of being standard in the sense that we can look at data coming from all parts of the 
country and compare it with ours. Eventually, we can build standards of intervention 
or standards of educational processes which can be helpful, not only to us, but to the 
teachers we work with. 

So I think maybe a base - the thrust of the research, conceptually - has to be 
that. Who is the best man to do the job that needs to be done; whether it be a researche 
whether it be an educator - who cares? What is the task, and who can be matched to 
that task ? That is essentially the approach we have been taking, and I hope it proves 
itself, and so far it has. In a sense, Guy Dahl, who is our Educational Services 
Coordinator, is conducting research at this time having to do with politics , 
interrupting the rest of his duties with reviews and with all sorts of inquir ies - 
asking questions in terms of specific conditions by which they can be answered 
Eric mentioned that what he was presenting to you was not research. Yet it involves 
the same process: inquiry, what is the problem, how can we define the problem, 
and how to proceed to help it. Our educational programmer didn T t come today, 
so were not able to discuss an aspect which I think is extremely vital. That is the 
alternative strategy to the inquest - the same questions have togo on there. What 
is it that has to be done, what can be done, In terms of articulating these other 
features and their functions. So regardless of who we have on the staff, or what 



our targets - the problems, what it is that we have to deal with - our thoughts, 
we feel, must involve - of course - the child. That is our basic dependent 
variable, speaking as in terms of the research. We want to effect change in 
the child - in his learning, in his behavior and so forth. But the teacher herself, 
as a person - her behaviors, and the materials she employs-will constitute the 
variables that will produce the effects in the child. So from that point of view, 
the teacher herself is a dependent variable in this process. It seems also obvious 
that the system in which the teacher and child function - some aspects of that 
system, at least - constitute additional variables, which are some methods which 
hinge upon the teacher and the effectiveness of her work and also sometimes depends 
on the child in terms of his performance. The usual process then, whether we 
are talking about httempting to work three levels or at only one, has been the 

CLINICAL PROCESS on our target. 

It is also quite difficult, particular^ in research-oriented or experimental 
kinds of programs, that these effects are evaluated in some fashion, or at least 
an attempt is made to evaluate them. In many cases, that is as far as it goes - 
in terms of federally funded projects, or school projects of a certain types - you 
try something out, and you evaluate it. Sometimes it is quite possible that you can 
extend that You can use the feedback from your evaluation to inform you as to what 
types of modifications might be viable, or that there might be something important 
in the project. These modifications can then be fed back into the clinical program 
or the educational services program. That’s really not a research function at all, 






or is it? Perhaps what is more like research, in the traditional sense, are the things 
that are in the middle part of the diagram. If we are going to think in erms of 
program modification based on outcome evaluation, probably what we are talking 
about are alternative technologies to be fed in there. 

Que st ion: 

Where do these come from? 

Answer: 

From the armchair, from the top of our heads, where might they be fed into 
the educational services programs through a systematic process of asking questions, 
and trying to determine answers and evaluating answers in terms of alternatives to 
the program. Well, if it is true that we should use some kind of a formal, systematic 
method of designing and producing alternatives, there are at least two areas that 
seem to be relevant there. These terms may have meanings somewhat other than 
I have used, so I will define them briefly. Learner characteristics, of course as 
you know, are what you saw in the data that Eric presented, and bear a direct 
relation to what I would call "learning” characteristics. Many other things 
bear on learning characteristics as well. How the child performs 
1 , the types of materials which he is responding to, 

what kind of classroom arrangement seems to facilitate his learning the best, what 
are the - how does the child respond to the different aspects of the educational 
process. This term, social ecology, is a little more difficult to define. It is a 
popular term these days in the United States at least. Behavioral ecology, social 
ecology, whatever - all the way from pollution to the child and the teacher - that 
describes the term ecology these days. But to me, what ecology really means is 
the interactions of the child with the environment - environment including the future 
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their titles are, basically all of us are researchers - in the sense that I am 
presenting the idea of research. 

I think it is becoming obvious - and I T ve heard other people talking about 
this same type of thing across the country in recent months - what we are really 
speaking of if we call this research is certainly a new concept of research in 
education. It T s not the standard experimental model where a teacher, administrator, 
administrative assistant, or graduate student wishing to do a dissertation, approaches 
you and essentially convinces you to try Brand X in your classroom for three months - 
and perhaps Brand Y for three months following that. 

Thirdly, let T s not - for this - re-name research. I think what we are referring to 
as research is really a sensitivity to the educational process. The question asked is 
whether we can handle sensitivity, rather than hypothesis testing as such. Certainly 
hypothesis testing has to enter the picture in some form. But at this point, it seems 
remote to me. I suppose in that context, of being one of the processes that are 
remaining sensitive to education and its processes, then so far as research as a 
component of the resource center goes - if anything - it is a support system for the 
service which is provided. 

I originally thought about presenting a lot of data and then I learned Eric 
was going to do some of that, and the truth is we don T t have a lot of data from 
last year to present anyway. But I did want to sort of give you an idea of the kind 
of thinking - as a researcher, or a team researcher, or whatever it is that we are - 
we have gone through in the argument -kinds of positions you have heard so far. This 
diagram roughly scl^matizes what I have just outlined for you. If we take, first of all, 
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principle lights in the room, whatever it is that may in some way affect 
his behavior. But the interaction, the reciprocity, of the child's behavior 
with the environment is what is mean; by ecology. 

In terms of conceptualizing then, for our research - may it fit correctly in 
a more traditional sense - is in the research and development kinds of functions 
that make fee off of at least these two kinds of exploratory ventures. Adding 
the fact to this, we could be producing or designing alternative technology to 
feed back into the system. 

So we have at least two kinds of characteristics from the resource center, 
or any such operation. One is evaluation, and the other one is research and 
development. These are, I think, vital to each of these in carrying out its 
objectives. This particular diagram I put together last summer when I was 
research coordinator, and to some extent I put it here today because I wanted 
to give you some evidence of how a researcher T s thinking changes when he is 
forced to think - which maybe you don ! t agree with me. I put this together last 
summer when we were trying to make out the organizational structure of the 
resource center, when I was thinking up there, "Where does research work fit 
into it?” I was still thinking in terms pretty much of traditional types of 
research. I thought, "Well, these dotted portions really represent research 
as process or operational - that's really where our responsibilities are." We are 
going to ding around here now until life retires, and we are going to take a little 
bit of data that comes in from the field - the most important - and what we’re 
going to do is we are going to play in our laboratories, we're going to design all 
kinds of technology. I thought at the time that was a rather effective possibility. 
But we were also cognizant, of course, that there was a role to play outside our 



ivory tower. A remark close to that at the time was, "Well, really we T re not 
going to be doing much research in that sense. What we are going to be doing 
was either advising those people out there who are helping kids, or we T re going 
to be consulting with them" The vertical lines would represent what at that time 
I thought of as an ad visor T s sort of function; that is, in terms of finding out what 
it is which is measured, how should you measure it and so forth, and then the 
actual cost list of the measuring and the analysis of the measuring. 

There T s not really the problems of research here, that is what those folks 
out there are to be doing. The horizontal lines represent more the consultant’s type 
of responsibility j that gets us even farther away from the whole thing. If 

somebody asks us a question - yes, we T U give them the best answer we have at 
that point in time v but don’t get too involved, you know; you don’t have to be there 
at all, really. So in terms of the program modifications, there is a multiply 
interesting effect here. While we might design the alternative technologies for 
them, once \vc design them, we really don’t give a darn about what happens to 
them. You see, we just want to advise and consult with the people. You try this, 
and see if it works, and we’ll catch up with you when it comes back around here 
and see if you have followed it. Well, I’m poking fun at myself a bit and i'iii also 
poking fun at educational research generally, I think. I think that it is probably 
about time that we did this. So anyway, we ^ as I said when Marty left rather 
suddenly and somehow or other 1 landed in his job I started thinking pretty 
differently about a lot of things. One of them was - okay, if we are really going 
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to be involved as a center, remember now that we are saying that this center is 
research and all of us in a sense are researchers - what is it we have to do? One 
thing is, of course, we have to know - or have to ask questions about - what is 
it that is measured, and how should we measure it? I wanted to point out to you in 
advance that this also is in the context of poking a bit of fun at education, research 
and myself. What to measure and howto measure.. Well, we have a wide-range 
achievement test, which is the standard tool of many people in education. 

Often the question asked about this is, "If I do something with these children, 
are they going to be gaining in the rate, or in any other phases?" So I thought we 
would present a little data from last year, with another example of children. The 
triangular dots represent the gaining score of an experimental sample of children 
we have. In each case, some RAT reading, RAT spelling, and RAT arithmetic 
battery , and the enclosed circle represents the gaining scores of a small sample 
of controlled children. The lines between them simply are visual aids to help you 
see that - by golly, yea - the experimental kids gained, and they gained more than 
the controlled group did. 

You would be surprised how many studies you see today that basis is their 
steadiness of effectiveness of value of some operation, essentially this kind of 
data model. I think that perhaps we all know that’s not entirely the best way to 
go about things. So this being after a discussion of the problem of gaining 
scores, and so forth - let’s talk a moment about different kinds of ways and 
levels that people go about measuring people. This again is data from the RAT 
test. It is data representing three tests, and the middle test which occurs about 
six weeks following the pre-test, and the post-test, which occured about two months 
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following the middle test. The upper portion of the chart represents the raw 
scores on the RAT test, and the lower portion of the graph represents the norm 
of the data which we used. Well then, just looking at those figures and checking 
those squigglies on the paper raises some very interesting questions. For 
example, how come these lines look different from those lines? What happened 
here? Theoretically, if this is a good, precise, exact measure - while a norming 
process the measure might fall at different levels on the graph - they c^ght to look pretty 
much alike. They ought to have essentially the same shape and configuration. Why 
don't they? How come - in terms of the children’s raw scores, which is pretty close 
to their performance on that test - the two groups aren't separated very much at 
all? If the gains are there, they are very difficult to see, even though - as weve 
seen before - the gains can be magnified very nicely by charting them in a certain 
way. 

How come if it is true that the closest measure of performance looks like 
the re is not much difference between those two groups, but when we use the 
norms scale, it looks like something happens. Now we can also note - very 
interestingly - that the experimental group is not where they ought to be. It 
is a kind of unfortunate circumstance, but they did learn and we have other 
data to show that. So I can say that we're criticizing ourselves tco severely 
on this point. What I am trying to do is point out the fact that one might raise 
the question in terms of level of measurement. Our job is to improve 
educational se r vice s — and if this means working with the child to somehow 
permit behavior, to make him learn better ,, or whatever it is - ought we 
not use the most precise measure that is most directly related to whatever 

it is that learning involves. It seems obvious to me that because of astute 
distribution of some type in our sample of children, the norming process 



distorted the actual picture of how the children were performing in the classroom. 



This raw data gives us a little bit closer picture, I think, of this than the norm 
scores. If we were to call then, this type of test a parameter reference test; 
that is, one in which you take a child and sample his behavior, and then you compare 
him with the whole parameter of population of children, I guess the conclusion we 
can draw from here is that it is probably not as valid as other methods, because it 
doesn’t tell you much about what you are doing or what the child is doing - to he very 
satisfactory. 

The second kind of question that we looked at 

the second level of measurement . Parameter referencing is 
where you take one child and compare him with the world. Criterion referencing 
is another kind of an interesting concept of measurement that has come about more 
recently. That is that there are criterion fora child’s learning, and why don’t we 
measure his performance with the respect to those criterion? This is rather than 
in respect to every other child in the universe, or something like that. So we 
have here one example of the criterion reference test as part of the battery that 
was developed in Lakewood, Kansas over the past seve* al years, in conjunction 
with their education-population center which is now demised, I think, but is 
still somehow alive in some other industrial processes or something, 
at any rate, they did develop the kinds of tests that we alluded to a little earlier 
today. What this shows is perhaps, in comparing if you can recall the other data, 
that it is true that the kids weren’t really very far apart in their performance. 
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What' 0, also interesting is that we get a much more precise effect of the differences 



from Time 1 to Time X here on the chart. Again, that shows the original notion 
that if we a regoing to be faced with the diea of measuring, then perhaps we ought 
to think in terms of what kinds of measures are important. Certainly something 
which is closer to the actual criterion of learning would be more significant than 
something which is attempting to compare a child with a population geared by some 
kind of magical statistic or something. 

There is even another kind of level of measurement, but I am not going to speak 
about this very much, except to point out some of the effects of it. Again, we have 
a sample from the Lakewood battery, which shows a very flat line. Why does it show 
a flat line? Well, because that, is where the test stopped. The kids didn't stop there, 
the test did. They reached a ceiling, and there is hardly anything you can do about 
measuring a child at that ceiling. It doesn't tell you anything; there is no bearing 
produced from it. But what would happen if you'd take that test and put the data into 



the form as rate per minute? Or some type of other, moreprecise measure. What 
it does for you is essentially eradicate the ceiling because if there is a limit to learning, 
it is probably not related to a test, or to study materials or whatever. It must be 



something else. 

So they have removed the ceiling simply by rating data - a ceiling rate per minute. 
Also, what we have done is show that it gives us a much more sensitive measure of the 
child's performance, expressed in terms of the graph, so to speak. So it is more 
precise and a more sensitive instrument. And that is all just by way of showing 



our reasoning in terms of one of the aspects of what we are talking about as 
research; that is, the evaluation model where research probably plays its role 
at its particular best, where it is the most precise, and most valid in terms of ways 
of asking questions about kids and entering this data. That's why Eric Haughton is a 
member of our staff. I think he represents the best technology of measurement in 
education today. Okay, the second half of the problem of this sort of thing, is feeding 
into the system the R&D functions, the product ion of all kinds of technologies, or 
whatever you want to call it I wanted to give you a couple of brief examples of 
what is meant by learner characteristics, for example. Eric alluded to this also. 
Simply by getting a bit more information that we might normally think of on a child, 
we can learn much more about his behavior. For example, I think that the typical 
teacher - or for that matter, the typical researcher - often thinks only in terms 
of what is a child doing correctly today. How is he making out? Is he doing okay in 
terms of the references that we have? 

This gets us into a whole other kind of periodical fact in terms of 
our learning theory about the child himself Part of this tradition is perhaps not 
good. What if we quickly look also at the child T s errors today, tomorrow. See 
what happens? We have done something with these experimental children that 
somehow - overall - produced a gain in the correctness of their responses. Now 
this is not rated data, by the way. This is simple number correct. But we’re at 
the peak resting period (coughing interrupted) which represents about a four month 
span. Look what happened to the errors. That shape is almost exactly the same as 
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that shape. We're accelerating almost everything with! that kid. He's just doing things 
faster. But is he learning? If he were learning, wouldn't we expect the errors to 
drop as his correct rate increased? See how much more you can know about the 
child - not only iriferms of accuracy, but taking the two together, in terms of 
proficiency as well. So, a learner characteristic might be simply that a child 
responds to an intervention, or a contingency or a program, or it might simply 
be that wow! he just goes to town and does everything faster. For another response 
of a child, another characteristic might be, that his proficiency improves by virtue 
of this program. See, this child's proficiency, is over all gain in correctness, total 
number of correct* didn't change much. But look at the error. It really dropped 

and that's good. He learned something from this. What is meant by characteristics of 
the learner then, is why? What is it about the child's behavior that differentiates 
him in terms of some approach? Well, we don't know about this, of course. All 
wc know is that there is somethirg different about these two children and those two 
conditions. 

one other kind of question can be asked is the difference between 
working and proficiency, so to speak. I think if the teacher 
sees the child diligently tending to a sheet of paper or whatever in his classroom - she 
might assume that child is working. So might anybody else. But does that really mean 
the same thing as what we want to measure with the child? These data represent an 
apparency measure of past attention, or relatedness. If a child appears to be doing 
something in relation to a task, it is appropriate to simply measure him at that time. 

If we didn't really know what he was doing in terms of these measures, we are simply 
measuring the apparancy of his working behavior. This is over our project period . 
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The baseline data is when we simply took the information on a child prior to any 



kind of an operation with him. What is called experimental line here, is where 
we intervened with the child. The first stage of intervention is where we removed 
him from his classroom, and we bring him to this kind of service facility. These 
two are the second intervention, where we place the child back in the classroom 
with some support for the teacher. These latter two data points are the follow-up 
period. So you can see what happens. In a classroom where we interjected a 
mathematics program for the children, their apparancy of work frequency 
first accelerated when they came to clinical services, stayed about the same 
when they went back to the regular classroom for a while, and then began dropping 
off. The same thing happened in a second classroom 

in which the teacher emphasized the language program. The kid 
seemed to be working more for a while, and then he seemed to drop out. 

So does this mean that he is learning less, or not learning less? One way 
we can find out about that is to compare his learning behavior with proficiency 
measures. Now the data below here represents the Rattane reference test 
on another battery that is still the same type of thing - a proficiency measure, 
so to speak. Wc can see that this kid - yeah - his work-like behavior dropped 
off and his proficiency also dropped off. Aha! If we want to shape up his 
proficienc}', all we gotta do is make him look like he is working hard, right? 

Well, maybe not - because look over here where the same effect in terms of 
his working behavior occurred, but look what happens to his proficiency. 
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It continues to improve over a 3-month period of time. Again, this is 
something about learner characteristics, we know there is something different 
about these kids. We don’t know what it is that is different exactly. How can we 
begin finding out something about what’s different? Well, that brings in another 
kind of question asking. Again, many theories can be applied to this. So let’s 
take this one for a moment. The bottom lines here represent our measures of 
teacher consequation of Pat’s behavior. That is, if she said to the child ’’You are 
doing good today”, or ’’Gee, this is a nice job” - or something like that - we’ve 
counted that as a consequation of his past behavior. We can see that when he 
was in our exemplary ivory-tower program, he got an awful lot of consequations - 
that’s for sure. These seemed to have some effect on his proficiency, but not 
even these with the Rattane reference test could alter the past appearance of thing. 
Also, then something happened when he went back out into the field. He 
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and the interesting thing 



about it is that the proficiency seems to track the consequation, or vice-versa. 

Let’s look at the other one to see if that holds. The kid’s proficiency, even though 
his work behavior seemed to falloff - his apparent working behavior pattern fell off? 
his proficiency continued to increase. Weil, what’s the difference between these 
two? The only difference really is that consequation, in both cases, came pretty 
close to tracking the proficiency measures. So maybe even if the teacher is 
reinforcing the kid’s apparent working behavior, what he is really reinforcing is 
performance, the proficiency. If we were to ask why does the child attending the 
class drop out, in terms of learner characteristics there is one conclusion we 



might make from this. That is he simply doesn’t have to work as hard; therefore, 



he does something else part of the time when he might be looking like he is 
working. And yet, lie still is learning proficiency as a student. That might be 
kind of important, because if we learn in the long-run that when a child becomes 
proficient, he spends less time involved with the task. That has a lot of 
implications. For one thing, it might indicate to us that we’re not particularly 
motivating him. Maybe the tasks aren’t great enough , or complicated, or 
sufficiently challenging to him. So that as a learner characteristic, when we 
see the proficiency increases but his attending to the task drops off, ma3'be its 
the materials that is not challenging enough. Maybe it f s something else. Or 
what else is it? One thing we can do is say what is he doing when he is not 
looking like he is working. In our data it turned out that the thing he was most 
likely to be doing when he wasn’t working, was interacting verbally with a peer - 
or in some fashion, with a peer. As a learner characteristic then, we might 
establish the fact that if the kid's proficiency is at a level where the material 
is no longer challenging, Hie n it maybe the case that interaction with peers 
could be a characteristic of a learner, which might actually inhibit future kinds 
of learning. 

The relationship here is almost a perfect one, inversely. When a kic) is 
working, he is not responding to peers and he is’ not working, he is responding 
to peers. As a management aspect in terms of teacher response to a learner 
characteristic, we might be able to draw from this a conclusion to the extent 
that - well, let’s find out what is the optimal level of stimulation and what is 
the optimal level of peer interaction, match up the learner characteristics and 
program and plot these so that we can do the best job we possibly can in regard to 
this interaction. Well, anyway, that is a very long-winclecl and very dry explanation 



of what it is research might look like as a day-to-day operation level. In trying 
to relate it back to the kinds of questions - the kind of questioning operation - that 
I think is really the basis of research functions in the center. In summary then, 

I think that regardless of the innovative part of research skills, we should put 
this all back in the context of what we are doing. That simply is trying to find 
out what is it about children that makes them learn and not learn, behavior; what it 
is about teachers that helps a child learn and not learn, and so forth, to the extent 
that maybe we could get some ideas that would be helpful to teachers who have 
these children in their classroom. 

It is simply, then, a service afforded by these systems of education - nothing 
more. I think that in context we must observe a bit more. But that really 

is a scientific support system of education. To me this is an exciting kind of concept, 
because if we are really successful - in the resource center or in any other kind 
of operation that has as its objective asking questions and providing services related 
to those questions - that if we do, in fact, end up with improved services, the result 
of that may be simply an upward blending of both science and education in a useful kind 
of way. I guess that basically that is what I think our concept of research in education 
today. It is really a blending of science and function. I guess in a sense, that is what 
the resource center is. 

Mr. Martinson: 



The next speaker will be Bill Wright, who will talk more specifically in regards 



to a systems 




for the organization, an organizational 
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Talking about a systems approach to a nyth ing in 15 minutes is about like 
talking about the subject of Western civilization , its growth and development ? in 
15 minutes. It is a very big topic. I hasten to point out to you that I am not a 
systems person per se. Rather I am a student of systems, because the study of 
systems is relatively new, at least as a science. Consequently, it is extremely 
demanding from the standpoint of keeping current conceptually with what systems 
are all about. At least keeping current with them conceptually fast enough that 
you can apply them to your project or to your organization in time enough so that 
they will do some good. 

Systems orientation, I think, attempts to define or portray what goes on, 
rather than make qualitative judgments. Rather than justify or defend? if you 
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will, the systems orientation attempts to tell what is, rather than what ou^il ^ w. 
So that if you were to come up to a systems person and say something like this, if 
he or she were a true systems person, he would answer accordingly, without 
attempting to justify. Any kind of project can be thought of as a perfect solid if you 
will, and somewhere within this configuration of lines there is a perfect star - or 
an organization - and it is the job of the systems person, as I define it to sort out 
the lines in such a way as to delineate the perfect star, which is right in there. See 
how easy that is? In about five minutes, I have the project well defined and well 
sorted out for all who care to review it. 

Most scientists, at least of yesteryear, like to think in terms of a project 
for an organization as a black box - where you have input - and something happens 
inside the black box and you have output. Consequently, your output would effect 



the environment which you have chosen to work toward. I think, first of all, the 



systems person is going to be concerned with giving? to the systems area, to the 
systems field, to the systems job and to other project members, a pretty careful 
set of input in terms of interrelatedness and in terms of sequence. What happens 
first, what happens second, what happens third, and how does one interrelate 
with two, and how does two interrelate with three. Then the systems person 
pretty much steps out of the situation, and lets happen whatever is going to happen 
to the black box. And then he comes around that number three over there on the 
output. Again, he lays things out in an interrelated sequence of action for 
people who are interested in replicating that particular system. 

For instance, a year from now you may want to replicate a certain portion 
of this operation. Some of the questions that you ought to be asking, no matter 
who you are whether you an administrator, or you T re a teacher or whatever - 
are : What types of personnel is it going to take to do this task? How much money 
is it going to cost ? How much time is it going to cost? What kind of material 
are you going to need? How do all these people line up ? When do the}' come on 
stage? When do the}' exit? What kinds of performances do they give, in essence? 

In an attempt to get a handle on this, we’re starting to use a system called PEliT- 
Projeet Evaluation Review Technique. I think the first thing that is going to happen 
in any kind of a systems approach is to sit down with the people who compose the 
system, and get them to differentiate between their real and their stated objectives. 

If you will hearken back to the perfect star again, the lines that didn’t really make 
up the star at all became the stated objective. The real objectives were where lines 










crossed and formed the perfect star. I think in any particular organization you have 



a difficult time, if you don't sit down and sort out the difference between the real and 
the stated objectives, because a stated objective is the kind of thing that you say you 
are going to do, and a real objective is that which you end up really doing. You may 
start off by saying "I am going to do thus and so", but as with the process of the 
blackbox, what comes out maybe something entirely different that what went in. 

Here we see, on this particular transparency, fourteen milestones. A milestone 
is nothing more than a general classification of what is going to happen in the 
resource center between October and December 1970. For PERT to work, you 
have to assume that everything that takes place within the center of operation will 
naturally subsume itself into one of those major milestones even down to the 
secretary-typing-correspondanee work - this aspect for the project. That 
secretary's typing better come under one of these milestones, or you need a new 
definition - or re-definition - of the definition of milestone. So that when you have 
all your milestones stated, you can lay them out in sequence that will interrelate 
one milestone with another. Hence, we start off the project and we go to number one. 
We have to finish number one before we can do two. Two leads into four, five and 
six, three, seven, eight and nine - and all these kinds of things can happen relatively 
independent of one another, but all of them have to be completed before you can go to 
ten. 



What happens if four, five and six take two weeks and seven, eight and nine 
take four months? And if three, perhaps, takes ten minutes? Well, that means 
obviously that by the time that you get ready to go to number ten. you've got a lot 
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of people up here in four, five and six , and perhaps, material and time, tied up 
to the extent that its a wasted function. Perhaps expeditiously those people and that 
time could be better used down in seven, eight and nine to shave off that months 
figure. So this is basically what we have on the milestone. Each milestone breaks 
down into a work package. This particular example: maintenance of the regular room. 
We have a planning and development liaison person. This person comes from the 
planning and development committee of the organization, which as far as the resource 
center is concerned, are four people , research, evaluation, programming and systems. 
Planning and development liaison means that one of these individuals from the planning 
committee is going to be responsible for telling this committee what is happening in 
this particular milestone on a day-to-day, minute-to-minute , hour-to-hour, month-to- 
month basis. 

Each milestone will have a mission director. This person is the chief worker 
in that milestone. His job is to try to tie together the people, the time and the 
activities in such a way as to accomplish that particular milestone. Then obviously, 
you have the mission workers. The mission director and the mission workers, in 
order , are going to be collecting project data from the classroom teacher, arc going 
to be advising the classroom teacher, they are going to go back and repeat milestone 
one, they are going back and repeat , well, milestone one, one through tour, and repeat 
all of milestone number two. It gives staff assignments here. So wluit you have is a 
different type of an organization. It immediately eradicates the difference* between 
chiefs and Indians if you will, because everybody, sooner or later gets It) be an 
Indian and everybody, sooner or later, gets to be a chief. So in essenee, the* 
planning and development eommittee on the* Iraditional organizational ehart looks like 
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October and December of 197 0. It doesn't make any difference if you have a staff 
of three - or like Keith Dare - command a staff of 180,000 . You can accomt for 
everybody's time, you can account for the money that is spent and you can account 
for how they interrelate £ 0 one another in the process. 

Let's take a look at one of these milestones. Each milestone is stated in the 
past tense. So this one was maintenance made in regular classroom. That means 
that the arrow leading into number three is the time, or the activity, involved to 
complete number three. We'll take a look at number three. We can geta little 
"te" for number three. In this particular instance, in maybe five days. Everybody 
pulls together and if they can give three basic time estimates, pessimistic, optimistic, 
and mostlikely, wc can get a figure of 5 days that it will take to accomplish number 
three. That little"te" is used invarious ways, not the least of which , is to determine 
a date "to'.' Early start , what is the earliest that we can start number three? Well, 
October 20, add your little "tc" on to that and you can be finished up October 25. 
early finish. Assuming things don't go quite according to hoyle, what is the latest that 
you would have to get this thing finished? Well, December 2*1 - subtract your 5 days 
and that means that you would have least have had tc start the thing by December 19. 

Well, there is a tremendous disparity between October 25 and December 19. 

This would would indicate , in advance, this kind of thing is done well in advance 
actual execution . *his would indicate that this a point in time where the stall might 
sit down and take a more careful look at this function, because there is the potential 
of a tremendous amount of wasted time if the earliest start and the latest start are that 
far apart, in terms of months. And so this enables the staff to more effect ively ul ilize 
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their time and more effectively utilize their personnel This gets into the the 
aspect of evaluation , the process of evaluation. IIow is it that I can best 
conceptualize the project so as to estimate and anticipate some of these pitfalls 
before they even happen, or before they occur? Continuing on with number three - 
how much does it cost? Well, in terms of salaries it is going to cost us $450, in 
materials and supplies $100, in communications $47, and $21 for transportation. 

These are just examples. Depending upon the kind of budget that you may be 
working with, you may have 70 particular program planning and budgeting items 
that you would like to figure in on these time lines. Here again, we are monitoring 
the difference between stated and rated. At this point in time, we’re stating that 
this is what it is going to take time-wise and money-wise. After we finish this, we 
can go back and compare our failure, and determine how close we were. Thus, this 
gives a very careful record. If you would like tc replicate number three, wherever 
you are, get how much time it is going to take you, the kind of people that it is going 
to take, how much money it is going to cost, and in which direction that money is go in 

This is an overlapping, dove-tail approach to program planning in budgeting 
systems. If all of the figures, with connections in some types of magical formulas, 
that I have given you - you can come up with the probability of completion. Slating 
far before that even number three ever happened, what is the probability of it 
heppening? Here is the way we say it, pointing to p oint S on this one, which is 
pi oily good. Hul if it happened to be much lower than that, we would have to 
back up and take a look al where we went wrong. Bui lliis enables us lo do so in 
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enough advanced time that we don T t have to do this when the actual process involved 
is going. That as briefly as I can possibly can without leaving out gr?at, deep 
chunks, is the best way that I can explain how systems orientation is going to effect 
the regional resource centers. 

We are also going to be taking a look at the matrix in which the resource center 
is involved from a systems standpoint. We’ll be taking' a look at the University 
itself 5 plotting out the university system and determining how it functions in 
relationship to the resoimcc center, plotting out the district in which we are working, 
plotting out the school districts, school, the district and state* here again, with an 
attempt to analyze. In effect, what sorts of constraints and what sorts of factors are 
going to be influencing us, and how best can we regulate and control them. Thank you. 
Mr. Martinson: 

Thank you, Bill. The last person to present is Ben Benson. I was in error before 
I indicated tha- there were two people from Canada. Ben migrated to Canada from 
Sout 1 Africa a id England, so I would guess that the last boarded player on the team 
also is i.i the l.ative contingent. Ben is the director of clinical ser\ices for the 
Department of Special Ed at the University of Oregon. Thank you. 

Mr. Benson: 

Essentially, we are involved in generally trying to develop a new list of 
ways U> do disciplines within the program. The study so far has found itself to be - 
or managing to be - a revolving kind of thing. We have n new program which was 
designed for trainees -for observation by schools - and this time we did not go into 
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the resource center function. Conceptually, I think the clinical services 
program, as it was intended over the years to, matched very similarly with 
the kind of concepts which we get for the resource center. 

But with interest in the air. there will be the development of a program 
beginning in the near future, to facilitate training and research. Now we are 
interested in the training, I suppose particularly, of the broader disciplines 
because we can then adjust them for the educational people. Obviously, as long 
as we are dealing with handicapped children, we aren’t going to be able to 
ignore some of these other disciplines. 

We would like - in some cases, I think - to modify their function - I think - 
that a reminder of the need of the clinical discipline of the team is a traditional 
one. I think of a story that I heard the other day where a psychiatrist said that he 
had a patient come along. And the patient said !T I’ve been having difficulty sleeping. 
He said, ’’Every time I get into a - start going to sleep - I find my self driving up 
to San Francisco. It is a long trip and I get very tired. I’d like to get some sleep. ’ 
So the doctor said, ’’When you get to Fresno, why don’t you let me take over?” So 
the fella came back a while later and he was much better. But he said, ”Ive got a 
friend and he needs some help. He has a problem because he - whenever he 
is going to sleep - he finds himself lined up with about a dozen trees that he’s got 
to chop down, and I_ get about to the sixth one, and just am completely exausted". 
Well, the doctor said again, ”1 think I can help you there ” - he said about the same 
thing- When you get to the sixth tree,” he said, ’Why don't let me take over?” A 
little while later he came back looking very, very exhausted. He looked worse. 
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The doctor said, "Well, what's the problem?" And the patient said, "The trouble is 
that when I get to the sixth tree, I look around for you and youre driving some nut to 
San Francisco!" The reason that I say that is that this is child guidance as, you 
know, a complete "myth" symbol, where they are using language here as a myth. 

I think that with a lot of our existing programs that is what we have been doing. 

Our argument on this in terms of why we would like to facilitate a change in this 
mode of operation to a much more performanee-b *sed program - very similar in 
lines to what you have had here today - is because we feel that in the past much of 
the multiply-existing clinical programs handling children with problems, very 
often major problems in education, have been fax too descriptive in the way they 
have approached problems. Very often they have described the problem excellently, 
bat when the teacher, or parent, or whatever agency who had sent the child got this 
data, they found that there was no articulation here in terms of how to deal with the 
problem. From that data, they would try and make theoretical kinds of "leaps" - from 
this data - to attempt to get a program going. As you can see here, the attempt here is 
to become much more precise and much more performance oriented. Therefore, if we 
are concerned with questioning the discipline process here, we are interested in our 
University-based program with getting a hold of the physicians and the psychologists 
and the counselors and others - and attempting to make a much more rational, functional 
use of the problem-oriented approach to this inter-disciplinary program. 

We feel that there has been an over-emphasis on professional roles. In other words, 
you've got a ten-member team who chops a kid into ten little pieces and you proceed to 
have little bits of data here, not a particularly functional relationship. Quite often 
the diagnosis has been - and the whole process has been - frozen in time, in which 
the child - in just a few minutes or an hour or so - you’ve found a little bit of data on 
the child. You’ve seen very little relationship to p erformance outside of the clinical 



situation. We are therefore directing ourselves to attempting to say that - really - 
the professional roles are not identified by disciplines. There is an awful over- lap 
here, and we should be looking at the problem in terms of who best at this time can 
do the job on the assumption that there are - when you T re dealing with performance 
orientation, a number of disciplines who basically have similar skills. 

It doesn’t matter if the social worker, or the nurse, or the teacher is going 
to do the job. It’s who at that time can best do it. Now obviously, the model that 
we are using is not the kind that would be used in general unlimited people. But we 
feel that essentially, we have got to shape them. We do have some medical people 
who are interested in being shaped, to some degree at any rate. The basis here is 
that - if we arc going to do this - this kind of thing, we want a program where we 
aie not going to institutionalize the children in any program, where we will see a 
continuum between the kinds of thi ngs the resource center is doing and anything 
that went on within the clinical services building. What they are doing out in the 
field has got to have a direct relationship to what kinds of things should go on in 
any clinical program that is housed in a building - that there would be a continuum 
here in terms of this kind of operat ion. 

But obviously, to do this, we have to be in a position to have a problem-oriented 
group of people with whom we can knock heads, and then we would see the function 
of the University here. To put people of various disciplines into these kinds of situations - 
force them to be problem-oriented - by virtue of dealing with children, by having a group 
of people such as you have here who are fairly articulate and care about what they are 
doing and why. And they are doing it to force other people - particularly in the medical 



area, and social work and counseling and so on - to also come up with some new and more 
^performance-oriented and realistic diagnostic and prescriptive methods. That is going to 



take time. It is an involving and slow process. 



As a University, we also will see that there are various levels here in terms of 
research. We would see behavioral scientists and people who would be called biological 
scientists who also ought to be knocking heads here in terms of the long-distance problems 
of physiological variables and behavioral variables. This is really why we are operating 
a clinical services program which we do not see children who are staying for long periods, 
but for flexible periods. So that if we, as the resource center out in the field, want some 
children who are required to come in for a period where we can - would like to - control 
some of the variables that operate out in the field, we can do that. But we will move those 
children back out into the community, since we feel that the clinical program must - and 
should be - related to the problems out in the field and should not become institutionalized. 

We can have then, people within the University environment who can be looking 
long-distance at some of the kinds of problema Some of the things that J im has talked 
about - Jim Crosson - he might have the opportunity to knock heads with someone in the 

field of biology. That’s our long-term reason for, I think, handeling this kind of program. 

Cfufrbu.. iv. 

Not that we feel there is a contradiction here in terms of bringing these^peopie to this 
involvement ( *^), but recognizing that there are always dozens of di ildren who require 
that kind of environment - we hope for limited periods of time. I think that is about it. 
Thank you. 

Mr. Martinson: 

Thank you very much. In a summary kind of comment, I hope it’s been evident 
from the presentations by the speakers that the resource center project is intended 
to be a responsive support system for problem-solving, rather than just problems. 

One of the reasons I was very hesitant to leave Oregon, is that behind myself there 



was a company of very competent individuals who have appeared here speaking at you* 



The orientation at this point in the set, is not demonstrating - more specifically - is 
not to just do research, to get data in terms of the usual kinds of jargonese of the researcher, 
and to try and get around the very basic problem that we are so sensitive to. It is that many 
times we sit around talking about yesterday's research and making guesses about tomorrow, 
when in fact we are rather incapacitated to do business with today. This kind of data 
collection is the type of activity where we can compose studies and invent tests 
that have a real potential for getting a round-up. It is a matter of question asking and so 
forth, processing of information. It is a risky one, and I'll take a moment to demonstrate 
why It is one of the two that I know. Because the potential customer is a very complex 
sort of computer system, without asking the sales representative - although it could, in fact, 
respond to the kinds of questions he had. And the salesman assured him that yes, it was 
very much the case that the computer system would respond at a request. So he said, 

"Pick any question you want". So the fella wrote on a card and turned into the system, 

"Where is my father?" And the computer was whirring and the lights were blinking, and 
the words came out, "Your father is in Alaska fishing. " The potential client said, "Well, 
you just blew it because my father has been dead for two years. " The fella said, "Well, 
perhaps the system didn't understand the question. Re-word it, re-ifiterpret it and pul it 
back in again, " So he wrote, "Where is the husband of my mother?" He put it in the machine 
again, and again the lights blinked and the gears whirred and the card popped out and said, 
"Youre right, the husband of your mother has been dead for two years, but your father is 
still in Alaska fishing." So there are some rather tacky kinds of problems that do come up 
in the fine art of asking the right kinds of questions and in processing data in such a fashion 



that we do get some reasonable, handy responses. Do you have any, by the way? 



I realize that it is about 4:00, but if you do have any questions for any of the fellas here 
1 am sure they would be happy to respond 
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Cooperation and Interaction of American and Canadian 
Special Education Instructional Material Center Networks 



Omer D. Robichaud 
Universite de Moncton 



One of the goals of the SEIMC Network is to create adequate channels 
of communication between special educators. The purpose of this presentation is 
to discuss the possible interaction and cooperation patterns which may be elaborated 
between the Canadian SEIMC Network and the American SEIMC Network. 

To approach the problem in a logical way we will attempt to follow the 
phases of development of a Canadian SEIMC Network and discuss the lines of 
cooperation that could be established at these different phases of development. 

Phases of development might be categorized as follows: organization, testing, 

and production. 

The first steps in establishing a Canadian SEIMC Network will involve 
determining the physical organization of the network. Decisions will have to be 
made concerning the location of regional and satellite or affiliated centers, and 
the territory to be served by each center. Many crucial questions will have to 
be answered. What would be an efficient way to organize lending services to 
special educators? What are the best means to reach special educators? What 
should be the general objectives of the network, and the specific objectives of 
each regional and satellite center? Should uniformity and/or diversity be favored 
in establishing objectives? What should be the autonomy of regional and satellite 
centers? Will it be advisable to adopt a uniform classification system for documents 
and instructional materials for all centers in the network? When should a search 
and retrieval system be integrated in the network? What kind of personnel will be 
needed in such centers? In this phase the crucial problem of finding funds to set 
up the network and to assure its operation will have to be confronted. Where should 
the funds come from? How could we get key persons interested in such a project? 
These problems and many other problems have already been tackled in setting up 
the American SEIMC Network. Without a doubt, the American experience could be 
extremely beneficial in planning and organizing a Canadian SEIMC Network. This 
initial phase could be characterized by intensive consultation between American 
and Canadian special educators who would organize and plan the diverse aspects 
of a Canadian SEIMC Network. 

The second phase will consist mainly of trying out what has been conceived 
in the initial planning. Distributive services to special educators in the schools will 
have to be tested and evaluated along with the communication channels at the differ- 
ent levels of the network. It is very likely that satellite centers will have to be added 
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in certain regions. Objectives will have to be reconsidered and possibly modified 
or changed. There is no doubt that new problems will surface and that changes 
will have to be elaborated according to unforeseen needs and modified objectives. 
Although to a less intensive degree, it seems that American consultative services 
will still be very beneficial at this stage of development. 

Once the communicative and distributive types of relationships are ade- 
quately established, the Canadian SEIMC Network will be in a position to emphasize 
the developmental, evaluative, and research phases of network operation. The 
Canadian SEIMC Network will then be in a position to produce and evaluate instruc- 
tional materials, and to stimulate new ideas and techniques in teaching handicapped 
children. Contributions could be expected in the following areas of exceptionality: 
mental retardation, emotional disturbance, learning disabilities, speech impair- 
ment, physical handicaps, visual handicaps, deaf and hard of hearing conditions, 
social maladjustment, socially disadvantaged conditions. It appears however that 
certain problems may very well receive special emphasis. Education of minority 
groups such as Indian and Esquimo populations present significant problems for 
investigation. Speech problems in bilingual communities need to be examined. 

Such problems as may occur when a second language is learned, and the advantages 
or disadvantages of learning a second language at an early age, need further inten- 
sive research. French communities might see as a priority the production, evalua- 
tion, and adaptation of instructional materials and standardized tests for French 
speaking children. The innovation and implementation of new concepts in the 
establishment of services for handicapped children (example Dunn's model, Dunn 
1968) may yield valuable information for upgrading present services. A Canadian 
SEIMC Network will also represent a powerful tool for the coordination of efforts 
in the expansion of Special Education throughout Canada. Most of the efforts in 
Special Education in Canada are carried out on a provincial basis. At this time, 
the creation of a National body will establish a communication channel among 
provinces and should encourage and result in more effective cooperation and 
coordination. 

At this stage of development, cooperation between American and Canadian 
SEIMC Networks might change from a consultative pattern to a mutual- exchange 
interaction pattern. The cooperation model for the different phases of development 
might best be expressed in Figure 1. 
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Figure 1. Cooperation model. 



This model attempts to show how cooperation between American and Cana- 
dian SEIMC Networks will shift from a consultative process to a mutual -exchange 
process as the Canadian Network operation becomes more effective and produces 
new interaction patterns. 

Means of Cooperation : 

There are several ways in which cooperation between an American and 
Canadian SEIMC Networks might be encouraged. First from a structural point of 
view, the creation of an International Advisory Board might stimulate and facilitate 
cooperation between National Networks and help the development of new networks 
systems. The structural hierarchy might then develop as shown on the following 
page. 
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A ^itional objectives of an International Advisory Board would include an 
organize exchange of personnel within and between national networks. In a simi- 
lar way it may foster interest and research among different regional centers. The 
Advisory Board could form joint committees involving members from national 
networks to study and report on special education problems. It could also devise 

f a ,? ll lng “ exchan S e of materials between networks. In summary we may 
say that . ue main purpose of an international SEIMC body will be the creation of 
communication and cooperation channels between national networks, and overcoming 
co muni cation barriers which hinder exchanges between national networks. 

The conceptualization and implementation of the SEIMC Network in America 
is P r ° ba bly one of the greatest achievements in the field of Special Education in the 
past decade. The next decade might see the expansion of SEIMC Network to other 
coun ries of the world and set the stage for an International SEIMC Network. 
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